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RELA-^  ING  TO  THE 


COUNTY  OF  BECOME 


IN  THE  STATE  OF 


N^EW  YORK 


Dklivekei)  at  Bixgitamtox,  July  3,  187G, 

BY 

GEOEOE  BEEK  M.  D. 


PuinjsiiKi)   ^^■l)KH   THE  Direction  of  the  Committee  of 
Akraxge.ments. 


EISTORIC/L ' /DD^J^ESS 

RELATING  TO  THE 

COUNTY  OF  BROOME, 

BY 

GEO.  BUER,  M.  D. 

 00*^400  

To  my  Fellow  Citizens  of  the  County  of  Broome:  , 

It  having  been  recommended  by  u  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  and  Ilou'^e  of  Ivepresontatives,  addressed  to  the  people 
of  the  States,  ''that  they  assemble  in  their  several  Counties  or 
Towns  on  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  our  Xational  Inde- 
}>endence  :  and  that  they  eause  to  have  deli^ered  on  such  day 
an  liistorieal  sketch  of  said  County  or  Town,  .from  its  founda- 
tion, and  that  a  copy  of  said  sketch  may  he  tiled  in  })rint  or 
manuscript  in  the  Clerk's  Ollice  of  said  County,  and  an  addi- 
tional eopv  in  i)rint  or  itianuseript  be  tiled  in  the  Offiee  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  to  the  intent  that  a  com])lete  record  may 
tints  be  obtained  of  the  progress  of  our  institutions  during  the 
first  Centennial  of  their  existence," — and  the  same  having  been 
in'omulgated  by  tlie  Pi'esident  of  the  United  States,  by  })rocla- 
nnition  l>earing  date  "  the  "^oth  day  of  ^lay,  in  the  year  of  our 
Loi'd  1870,  and  of  the  inde})endence  of.  the  United  States  the 
one  hundredili," — at  the  request  of  the  ap}n'<>;»ri;,U'  Committee 
for  making  ai'raiigeuient s  Uw  {\\U  h  b.-at  inn.  I  hrive  un(kM'- 
laken  th.is  duty  ;   and  T  now  rise  io  submb'  'iVu-  vo'ir  ('on.^'Mler!.- 
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tion,  though  in  a  manner  somewhat  desultory,  such  historical 
incidents  and  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  relative  to  the 
early  settlement  and  to  the  subsequent  development  of  this 
County. 

A  history  of  the  County  of  Broome  for  the  last  century 
would  include  every  change  in  its  condition  from  that  of  a  wild 
waste  and  an  untamed  forest  to  that  of  its  present  highly  culti- 
vated condition.  One  hundred  years  ago  to  day,  the  area  of 
land  now  included  within  the  boundaries  of  this  County  was 
an  unbroken  wilderness — a  region  of  solitude  undisturbed  by 
the  footsteps  of  man,  save  now  and  tlien  by  a  party  of  red  men, 
engaged  in  hunting  or  intent  upou  the  war  path.  Its  present 
cultivated  hiHs,  and  its  rich  productive  valleys,  were  tlien  cov- 
ered with  the  ])rimeval  forests,  tlirougli  which  roamed  tlie  })an- 
ther,  the  bear,  the  Avolf,  the  deer,  and  otlier  species  of  wild  an- 
imals. This  entire  region  was  tlicii  the  hunting  grounds  of 
various  tribes  of  Indians,  chiefly  of  tlie  Six  Xations,  avIio,  as  vou 
well  know,  liad  tlieir  villages  and  council  tires  in  the  central 
portion  of  our  State.  Here  likewi,-e  inay  have  been  encounter- 
ed ])arties  of  tlie  Alg<'n((uin  tribes,  from  the  central  poi-tion  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  were  no  lodges  nor  pernument  villages 
in  this  i^art  of  the  couTitry,  unless,  p/i'rhaps,  one  at  Ourjuaga. 
We  hear  of  the  <>ld  Indian  castle  silnate  witliin  a  few  miles  of 
tliis  ])lace,  l)ut  there  i^»  no  evidence  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  in  any  way  used  as  a  ixM-inanent  I'esidenee.  as  were  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Iro<inois  nations  in  anol her  seetion  of  the  Sintc 

We  cannot  inquire,  for  have  no  reeords  or  legends  [o  in- 
form us,  of  what  ]nay  have  transi)ired  in  the  solitude  oi'  the 
wilderness  ^hde  the  savage  tribes  held  sway.  And  yet  the  im- 
agination w  ill  }>iei  nre  b-'l'oi-e  the  mind  scenes  of  1  hrillin.g  per- 
sonal ad  vcnu're,  ]H')']ia),);>  of  .intense  sulTering,  of  cruel  ])r,ielices 
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— the  torture  of  prisoners,  and  the  exciting  and  hazardous 
chase,  which  under  the  shadow  of  the  dense  forest  may  have 
been  enacted  in  localities  we  daily  visit.  Our  very  dwellings 
even  may  stand  upon  sites  where  some  luckless  Indian  captive 
in  years  gone  by  has  suffered  all  the  tortures  which  the  refined 
cruelty  of  the  red  man  so  well  knew  how  to  inflict. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  mighty  change  which  a  cen- 
tury has  wrought,  we  must  not  confine  our  view  to  the  com- 
paratively small  space  which  our  County  only  occupies  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  one  hundred  years  ago  the  eiitire  settle- 
ments and  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  confined 
to  a  belt  of  Counrios  on  eaeli  side  of  the  Hudson  Kiver,  extend- 
iuGT  from  the  Island  of  Manliattan  to  the  moutli  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  from  thence  extending  up  the  valley  of  that  river  a  distance 
not  exceeding  sixty  miles.  From  the  moutli  of  the  Mohawk, 
northwardly.  thoi'C  wus  a  chain  of  communication  to  the  head 
of  Lake  George,  thence  down  tlie  Lake  through  Lake  Champlain 
to  Montreal.  This  communication  was  the  old  route  during 
the  French  war.  and  at  first  was  sti-ictly  a  line  of  military  ])osts. 
sucli  as  Fort  Fdward,  Fort  William  Ileni-y  and  Fort  Ticonda- 
Yo<y'd.  Aftci'  the  close  of  the  French  war,  settlements  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent  were  scattered  along  the  route,  tliough  they 
Avore  very  feeble,  and  in  many  respects  dci'enceless. 

Passing  up  tlie  ]\rohawk,  standing  on.  what  is  now  the  villagf 
of  lionic,  was  F«»rt  Sianwix,  rhcn  th.e  farthrst  ontlying,  and  thc 
renndcsl  mililaiw  ])(»-r  in  tlie  Slate.  It  guarded  tin.' [)ortag('  be- 
tween thi'  ^lohawk  river  and  the  Oneida  Lake,  so  that  coninui- 
nication  nnght  be  kept  o])en  between  the  settlements  and  Lake 
Ontario. 

In  the  region  siiiuli  df  the  Mohawk  ami  w.'Si  ol"  the  Ilnd^^on 
ri\i'r  tier  (d'  Countie-,  ixtending  it)  tlu"  Lakes,  an  unbi'ohen 
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wilderness — one  waste  of  woods  and  sky — was  only  to  be  seen. 
True,  there  was  at  Cherry  Valley,  and  I  think  at  Harpersfield, 
now  in  Delaw^are  County,  small  settlements,  which  had  recently 
been  commenced,  but  they  were  early  in  the  war  destroyed  by 
the  Indians  under  Brandt.  In  no  other  portion  of  this  vast  re- 
o-ion  could  a  white  mtin  be  found. 

The  County  of  Broome  was  organized,  by  an  Act  of  the  Leg- 
islature passed  March  '28th,  1806,  and  was  formed  from  Tioga 
County.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Jonx  Broome,  then  Lieut. 
Governor — Morgan  Lewis  being  Governor  of  the  State.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  compliment,  Lieut.  Governor  Broome  had  de- 
signed, prepared  and  ])resented  to  the  County,  the  silver  seal 
long  in  use  at  the  Clerk's  Office.- and  which  I  in  common  with 
other  former  Clerks,  have  so  often  employed  in  attesting  papers. 
The  beautiful  design  still  remains  tlic  seal  of  this  County,  tliouaii 
1  lielieve  it  became  necessary  some  yctirs  ago  to  have  it  engraved 
upon  a  new  block. 

I  luive  said  that  our  County  was  Taken  from  a  portion  of  Tiogn 
County,  of  which,  until  tluit  time,  it  luid  formed  a  ])art.  The 
better  to  understand  the  manner  and  order  in  which  tlie  coun- 
ties were  organized,  it  may  h[}  well  to  call  attention  to  the  bict 
that  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Hcvohition  the  County  of  Mom- 
gonierv,  then  called  Tryo]i  County,  extended  west vranlly  and 
southwestwai'dly  to  an  indclinite  extent  ;  the  whole  territtu-y  t 't 
Central  and  Southeru  Xew  York  being  included  in  its  undi- 
tined  limits.  From  the  southwestern  [)ortion  of  this  region  fhr 
Counry  of  Tioga  w;i>  ercL'trd  in  IT'.'l.  At  the  tinu'  of  it- 
organization  it  inchuk'd  within  its  territoiy  all  of  what  is  now 
the  County  of  l^roonu'.  a  portion  of  the  County  of  Chenang". 
a  }iortion  of  Tompkins,  and  the  wliole  of  Chi-mung.  It  will  bo 
<eeii  froUi  thi,-  statonirnt  thai  the  two  ju'incipal  cities  in  iii<- 
Southern  Tier  were  once  in  the  same  County  :  ami  it  nia\  h'^- 
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further  stated  that  courts  were  held  for  the  County  in  both 
places,  a  part  of  the  time  at  Chenango  Point,  now  Bingham  ton, 
and  at  other  times  at  Xewtown,  now  Elmira.  In  180G  tlie 
County  of  Broome  was  erected  from  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
territory.  At  that  time  it  not  only  included  the  territory  now 
within  its  boundaries,  but  also  the  towns  of  Owego  and  Berk- 
shire in  Tioga  County.  These  two  towns  remained  attached 
to  the  County  of  Broome  until  1821,  when  they  were  set  back 
to  the  County  of  Tioga.  It  was  while  these  two  towns  were  u 
part  of  Broome  County  that  the  following  incident  occurred  : 
A  citizen  of  Chenango  Point  was  a  candidate  before  the  people 
for  some  County  oflic-e,  and  desirous  of  success  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  he  sent  a  friend  over  into  Berkshire  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  his  interests  by  calling  upon  the  voters  and  asking 
their  support.  After  an  absence  of  three  or  four  days  the  friend 
returned  and  rei)orted  tliat  he  luid  seen  all  the  voters,  that  the 
prospect  v.as  very  favorable,  and  that  everything  was  all  right. 
Tlie  election  took  place,  and  wlien  the  rettirns  were  received  it 
was  found  that  the  candidate  in  this  place  had  received  but  one 
vote  in  the  entire  town.  Meeting  his  quondam  friend  the  next 
day  he  dryly  observed  to  him  that  there  must  have  been  one 
man  over  in  Berkshire  that  he  did  not  see.'' 

At  the  time  of  the  orgtinization  of  the  County,  the  territory 
now  comprising  it  ctmsisted  only  of  the  towns  of  Union,  I. isle 
and  Chenango.  The  town  of  Union  extendetl  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  tu  ilie  south  line  of  tlie  town  of  Lisle  ami  com- 
})rised  w'r,at  are  now  ihe  towns  of  Vestal,  Tnion  and  Elaine. 
Tlie  ti_»wn  of  Lisle  was  wont  to  be  called  the  State  of  Lisle,  oti 
account  of  its  great  extent  of  territory.  It  included  the  i)resent 
towns  of  Xantieoke.  Lisle.  Triangle  and  Barker.  The  remain- 
ing portion  ot  the  County  was  kn()wn  as  the  town  of  Chenango. 
This,  for  a  single  town,  was  a  large  territory,  for  it  included 
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ever}'  acre  east  of  the  Chenango  river  and  a  strip  of  land  on  its 
west  side  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  and  which  extended  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  One  year  thereafter,  however,  the  town  of 
Windsor  was  erected.  This  new  town  included  within  its 
limits  what  are  now  the  towns  of  Windsor,  Colesville  and  San- 
ford.  The  towns  of  Colesville  and  Sanford  were  formed  from 
Windsor  on  the  2d  day  April,  1821.  Vestal  was  next  separated 
from  Union  in  January,  1823,  and  Conklin  from  Chenango  in 
March,  1824.  A  part  of  Windsor  was  taken  off  in  March, 
182-1,  and  a  further  portion  was  annexed  to  Conklin  from  Wind- 
sor in  1851.  Nanticoke,  Triangle  and  Barker  were  formed  out 
of  the  old  State  of  Lisle  in  1831  ;  Maine  from  Union  in  1818  t 
the  towns  of  Binghamton  and  Port  Crane  (the  latter  ^ 
changed  to  Fenton)  from  Chenango  in  December,  1^^^  ,  and 
Kirk  wood  from  Conklin  in  November,  1859. 

The  City  of  Binghamton  was  included  in  the  old  lown  of 
Chenango,  and  for  all  town  purposes  was  a  portion  of  that 
town  and  the  more  recently  erected  town  of  Binghamton,  until 
it  was  cliartered  a  city.  It  was  first  incorporate  1  a  village, 
with  certain  municipa]  powers,  in  May,  1834.  since  ^\hich  time, 
under  various  amended  charters,  it  remained  an  incorporated 
village  until  April  18'iT,  when,  by  an  act  of  the  IjCgislature. 
its  coriHji-ate  character  was  changed  to  that  of  a  city. 

Tlic  County  of  l^roome  is  centrally  situate  in  the  southern 
tier  of  Counties  in  tlie  State  of  Xew  York,  bordering  on  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  sourliern  boundary  is  tlu'  Pennsyl- 
vania liiu'  ;  on  the  ca>t  it  is  bounded  mostly  l)y  the  County  of 
Delaware  ;  on  the  iiorth  ])y  tlie  Counties  of  Chenango  and 
Cortland  :  \u\<\  on  tlie  west  by  the  County  of  I'ioga.  Its  are;* 
•  ••uitains  about  eight  hundre(l  S([iiare  miles. 

'l\)pogra]>hieally  considered,  it  has  a  southern  inelinat i<:(. 
\\<  -lui'aee  is  a  sueee>sion  of  hills  and  ^■alle\s,     The  raniies 
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hills  and  most  of  the  valleys  have  a  direction  from  south  to 
north.  The  hills  are  what  are  known  as  the  xlllcghany  table 
lands — the  dwindling  away  of  that  range  of  high  mountains  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  to  dis- 
appear at  the  southern  border  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  or  to 
terminate  in  the  Catskill  range,  on  the  west  of  the  Hudson 
river. 

The  drainage  of  rhe  County,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of 
the  Town  of  Sanford,  is  to  the  Susquehanna  river.  This  river 
enters  the  County  from  the  north-east,  and  takes  a  southerly 
direction  for  about  twenty-five  miles,  when  it  leaves  the  County 
as  vrell  as  the  State,  and  enters  Pennsylvania.  It  soon,  how- 
ever, as  if  conscious  of  its  inability  to  break  through  the  barrier 
of  mountains  which  stand  directly  in  its  way,  changes  its  direc- 
tion to  ,  west  for  some  ten  miles,  when,  as  if  discouraged 
likewise  in  that  dirci-tion.  it  tui'ns  again  to  the  north,  and  re- 
enters the  County  of  Broome.  This  is  the  Great  Bend  of  the 
Susqneharna  Pivcr. 

The  Susquehanna  now  st'cms  better  satisfied,  for  after  keeping 
a  nortlierly  course  for  aljout  ten  miles  it  changes  again  to  the 
west,  when  afier  being  reinforced  by  the  Chenango  Piver  at  the 
point  where  we  ;ire  now  ussem])led,  and  farthe]'  on  ])y  tlie  Nan- 
ticoki'  and  (Jwcgo  Creeks,  it  at  length  receives  the  Chemung 
Piver,  when,  as  if  conscious  of  its  increased  volume  and  i)OAver, 
it  boldly  api)ro;iches  the  mountains  through  which  it  now  makes 
its  way  to  the  Wyoming  ^''alley. 

Tlie  other  princij^al  rivers  and  streams  of  the  County  are  the 
Chenango  Piv^T  from  the  north-east,  the  Tioughnioga  Piver 
from  the  norih-wc<t,  the  Otselic  Piver,  whieh  occu])ying  a  mid- 
dU'  situation.  eni]»ties  into  the  Tiouglmioga  at  Whitney's  Point, 
and  the  Xaut iroke  Cruek  in  the  western  part  of  the  County. 
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The  settlement  of  the  County  by  the  Avhites  did  not  begin 
until  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War— 
and  then  there  seemed  to  be  a  simultaneous  movement  to  occupy 
lands  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  County. 

Capt.  Joseph  Leonard  has  tlie  reputation  of  being  the  first 
white  man  who  settled  within  its  boundaries.  He  came  into 
the  Chenango  valley  in  the  year  1787.  It  is  true  that  some 
years  before  this,  three  or  four  white  persons  had  been  sent  out 
by  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  then  I  believe  of  Xorthampton. 
Mass.,  among  whom  was  his  own  son,  to  the  Indian  settlement 
at  Ouqnaga,  now  Windsor,  for  the  purpose  of  stud}ang  the  hab- 
its, acquiring  the  manners,  and  learning  the  language  of  the 
Indians,  with  a  view  to  future  missionary  efforts  in  their  behalf ; 
and  that  they  remained  at  Ouqnaga  for  tvro  oi-  three  years. 
Tliese  persons,  however,  were  not  settlers  in  any  sense  of  tlie 
word.  , .  •    ■  -        ■••-■-i-  ■ 

Following  the  settlement  of  Chenango  by  Capt.  Leonard  in 
17S7,  Ou([uaga,  Lisle  and  Union  appear  to  have  been  settled 
the  year  after.  At  Ou*|u;ig[!  the  first  pioneers  were  Jolui 
Doolittle.  David  lloiehkiss  and  John  Garnsey.  At  Lisle,  or  its 
vicinity,  the  tirst  settler  seems  to  have  been  one  Lamjteer.  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  hy  Gen.  John  Patterson,  one  of  tlie  origiii;il 
iucni1»crs  of  tlii'  l5o>!(>ii  CoiiqKmy,  and  shortly  niter  ])y  Kbcnc/A^r 
Tracv.  Edv.anl  Ldwni'ds  and  David  ^llanning.  At  Union  and 
its  iunnt'diatc  neigh! lorhood  caiue  Josliua  MersiTt^'au.  John  M(M'- 
siTcaii,  Ocn.  Oringh  Stoihlanl,  Capt.  William  i)!'ink,  Moses 
Chanibei's.  Kzekiel  Crocker,  Oliver  Crocker.  Anio,-<  Patters(tn. 
Medad  I'radley.  Elisha  Bradley,  Daniel  Seymour,  David  I'aiiiey, 
Daniel  Prii-e,  and  othei's. 

'I'hese  points  formed  tlie  nndoi  of  more  extended  settlements 
and  larger  impl•o^ enients.    Slowly  and  by  degrees,  as  the  years 
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passed  b}j  the  niiniber  of  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  these  phices 
increased,  the  forests  gave  way  before  tlieni,  and  improved  land 
began  to  be  seen.  The  smoke,  rising  from  the  log  huts  of  set- 
tlers, could  be  observed  above  the  tree  tops  in  different  directions, 
and  the  resounding  blows  of  the  woodman's  axe  and  the  crash 
of  falling  trees,  gave  evidence  of  a  sturdy  purpose  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  of  the  forest,  and  to  bring  out  and  utilize  the  re- 
sources of  the  land. 

One  might  here  stop  and  inquire,  wdiat  influences  induced  so 
many  to  leave  the  comparatively  cultivated  portions  of  the  east- 
ern States,  and  taki)  up  with  the  rude  manners,  the  great  in- 
conveniences and  the  imminent  dangers  of  a  frontier  life,  such 
as  the  first  settle]\s  of  our  own  County  encountered.  In  ansAver 
it  may  be  remarked,  tliat  a  man  usually  turns  his  face  from  the 
old  to  the  new.  Some  indescribal)le  influence  excites  him  to  ad- 
venture, and  in  this  way  large  masses  of  men  are  impelled  for- 
ward to  l)ring  ai)ont  results,  ov.  if  \\m  so  ple;ise  to  term  it,  the 
designs  oi  Providence,  witlioat  their  knowing  whv  or  wlierefore. 
or  Vicing  aware  of  the  conseqiienecs,  however  inomentous,  that 
may  de[)end  upon  tlieir  movements.  Tlie  tide  of  humanity 
from  its  carlic?!  [)ctiod  lias  l)een  diivcted  from  thv.  rising  tow;irds 
the  seiting  snn.  The  Asiatics  went  west  to  jieople  Euro])c  ; 
Eneas  \vcot  west  when,  aflcr  the  sack  of  Troy,  lie  sought  a  new 
home,  and  laid  tlie  foundations  of  tlic  lof^y  walls  of  Itome  ; 
tlie  Saxons  went  west  to  con(|Uer  the  Britons  ;  Columl)iis  also 
sailed  v.'est  to  di-eover  America  ;  and  tlie  jieople  of  this  country 
have,  from  its  first  settlement,  been  pushing  forward  in  the  same 
direction,  until  now  their  progr(*ss  lias  been  arrested  only  by  tlie 
waves  of  the  Paeilic  Ocean.  The  idea  of  '•  go  west,  young  nuin," 
is  thousands  of  years  older  than  tjie  life-time  of  Horace  Greeley. 

T\\v  most  ellieient  cause  that  invited  immigration  into  this 
County  was  undouh^ti'dly  the  I'lToHs  of  those  who  had  ol>tained 
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grants  or  patents  of  land.  It  had  heen,  many  years  before,  the 
policy  of  the  Home  Government,  for  the  Crown  to  issue  grants  oi 
extensive  tracts  of  land — the  Van  Ecnsselaer  and  the  Living- 
ston grants  being  examples.  The  Colonial  Government  did  the 
same,  and  the  State,  after  assuming  the  functions  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Power,  followed  the  same  practice.  Grants  or  patents 
of  large  tracts  of  land  were  consequently  issued  to  various  per- 
sons, who  after  having  procured  the  proper  surveys,  invited  pur- 
chasers to  buy  and  to  settle  upon  their  lands.  It  is  from  these 
sources — these  land  patents — that  the  land  titles  in  our  County 
are  derived. 

The  most  extensive  grant  of  land  in  the  County  was  to  an  as- 
sociation of  men  in  Massachusetts,  called  the  Boston  Com})any, 
who  purchased  a  tract  situate  between  the  Chenango  River  and 
the  Owego  Creek,  containing  about  230,000  acres.  This  tract 
has  been  known  and  referred  to  in  deeds  of  conveyance  as  the 
Boston  Purchase.  There  were  several  townships  into  which  a 
part  of  the  purchase  was  divided — the  townships  of  ^'lienango 
and  Xanticoke  beiiig  within  the  County  of  Broome.  The  nortli 
ern  portion  of  the  purchase  is  known  as  the  '''Grand  Division," 
so  that  the  deeds  of  the  present  Lmdliolders  in  that  part  of  the 
County  df.-cribe  the  land  as  such  and  such  lots  eitlier  in  the 
Chenango  township,  tlie  Xanticoke  townshiji,  or  in  the  Grand 
l)i\isi()u  of  x]iv  ]>('>lMn  Purchase.  A  larii'e  ])r(inort i(ni  of  ihv 
settlers  u[)On  the  l)Osi(»n  Purchase  were  Mass;ir]iusctts  po«»ple, 
and  Were  indncc^l  iriiiloulitedly  to  take  n})  lands  llicrv  tln'onph 
tiie  inll'U'nco  of  i\\v  jiroiirieU'i's,  one  of  wlir)ni.  (len.  John  Pal- 
terson,  set  the  exan)})le  l)y  locating  at  or  near  wliai  is  now  Wbit- 
ney's  Point. 

The  next  ]Kitenr.  and  ])ei-ha])s  the  hrst  in  iin])ortance  on  ac- 
i-ount  ol'  ir-  l.M-;i!  i.»ri,  \v;i-  llmi  iii'anltMj  to  \\  iMinni  r>ingli:ii!i,  ;i 
nuTcliuut  ol*  rhihidi'ipliia.    'I'liis  was  a  8trip  of  land  owe  luWv 
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wide  on  each  side  of  the  river,  extending  up  and  down  the  vai- 
ley  of  tlie  SusijuehiUnna.  The  City  of  Binghamton  is  built  u[)om 
hind  inchided  in  this  ])ateut,  and  the  City  bears  the  name  of 
the  orio-inal  patentee.  Bingham-ton  is  the  name  of  this  City. 
The  interpohition  of  the  odious/),  which  is  often  made  in  writ- 
ing the  word,  does  injustice  to  the  original  proprietor  of  the 
land,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  benefactor  of  the  place.  Hence 
the  sensitiveness  of  our  people  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  Bingham.  a>  has  1)een  remarked,  ^y]\cn  he  came  into 
possession  of  this  ])atent,  Avas  a  mercLiant  of  Philadelpliia,  but. 
about  the  year  ISoO,  he  left  there  and  returned  to  England. 

wliero  lie  shortly  after  died.  By  his  will  his  lands  were  placed 
in  the  iKUids  of  live  trustees,  who  assumed  the  charge,  and  they 
have  since  executed  the  deeds  of  conveyance  to  purchasers.  Two 
of  tliese  trustees  v\-ere  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers,  in  London. 
Alexander  Baring,  aftt'r\var<ls  Lord  Ashburton,  and  Henry 
Baring,  his  brother.  They  both  married  daughters  of  3h\ 
Bingham. 

Tlie  patent  Ixu-dcring  on  ^ir.  Bingham's  on  the  east,  or  n\- 
the  vallcN-,  is  kn(»^^■n  as  Tnomas'  Patent  ;  on  the  west,  dovrn  t!jc 
river,  we  come  to  a  Tract  purcliasedby  Hooi^er  and  AVlLson,  and 
tlie  patent  l.)ears  their  name.  This  extends  to  tlie  Tiuga  Counry 
lino.  : 

t)n  riie  ncrili  '■■[  })ii!L:i';'in"s  Patent,  and  oast  .;'f  tlie  Chenajigo 
Iiivor.  i<  tlio  trad  kiiov.n  as  Clinion  and  ]Moi>-iior"s  PatiTii. 
Fatihrr  iiuj-tii  i^  tiiar  giaiiti-d  to  Jay  and  Putlierford.  llai'-ur*- 
Palont  is  siluato  in  and  aiioui  ihe  villagos  of  "Xinevoli.  llari-ai  — 
ville  and  Cenu'i'x  illc  and  down  the  river  ])L'yond  is  Han. mend's 
i^itent.  Xiol>(>r>  PaK-nt  lios  c:'.n  of  llie  Sus([U(.'!i:inn;i.  heiwoon 
WiniNiti' and  iK'jM.sii,  Therv'  ar->  otlirr  ami  snialhT  •oatt-nt-  ^-l 
land  -''aiiivO  i'\  ni':  .diM;i'r  i'l  tlii>  l^'oiinly.  bai   iIk;  U.v>:- 

goiag  cnu-t  it  Ilk'  t'a,'  iiiMvi  iuip'iiaant  oiU'S. 
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Mr.  Robert  Harpiir,  the  proprietor  of  Harpiir's  Patent,  like- 
wise set  tlie  example  of  living  upon  the  lands  he  had  purchased^ 
and  which  he  offered  to  settlers.  The  grant  of  land  containing 
20,000  acres  was  made  to  him  in  178G,  and  in  K95  he  removed 
with  his  family  from  the  City  of  JSTew  York,  where  he  had  been 
a  Professor  in  King's  (now  Colnmbia)  College,  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  rude  settlements  of  the  frontier.  lie  had  like- 
wise filled  the  office  of  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  Secretary  liai'pur.  He  was  the  father  of 
tlie  late  John  Warren  Harpur,  Eol)ert  Harpur  and  Mrs.  Rev. 
Dr.  Andrews,  all  of  whom  were  well  known  to  our  older  citizens. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  County  came  from  ditrereiit  parts  of 
tlie  country.  1'hose  wlio  took  u}*  liind  in  tb.e  Boston  Purchnso 
were,  as  luts  been  remarked,  generally  from  the  State  of  ]Massa- 
chii>etts.  Connecticut,  Xew  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont 
e;;ch  iuid  th.eir  roprcsciUatives  bore.  Another  cln-<  finiU'  ir^nn 
the  eastern  counties  of  this  State,  and  from  Xcw  York  City. 

The  character  of  the  early  settlei's  of  this  Comity  i]in  not  v;iry 
much  from  thiir  which  usually  cluiractoi'ize-  all  [r<uitit'r,<niL'iu 
Almo-t  cverv  locality  had  its  "  l)iliy  K-irby/"and  ^  cry  many  ench 
its     Scjuii'C  Doolittle      and  occasionally  one  would  meet  with  a 

Uicharil  Jones."  The  great  mar-so!'  tho-c  ^\ilo  i\r<\  settled  the 
Countv  came  foi'  the  purpose  of  ''bettering  theii"  condition." 
and  were  men  ami  women  of  sti'oug  determinatioi!  and  will. 
The  land  they  hatl  taken  uj)  tliey  }n"0})osed  not  only  clear  and 
fit  for  cultivation,  but  to  [)ay  for  it,  and  to  own  the  homes  they 
had  chosen  in  the  new  settlements.  Their  luui^i's  and  harns 
were  generally  built  of  logs  :  hut  these,  when  they  were  prop^r- 
Iv  eonstrueted.  were  very  warm  and  comfortahle.  Tlie  house- 
usuatlv  were  built  with  but  one  ro(un,  which  answered  the  {uii'- 
pc.-es  of  jKirlor,  bcdroiun  and  kilciicn.  A  huge  tli'c-placc  u.-uall) 
o.-rupied  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  house.     'I'his,  when  well 
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fllled  witli  blazing  wood,  as  was  always  tlie  case  on  a  winter's 
evening,  cast  a  cheerful  glow  and  a  pleasing  warmth  over  the 
entire  household,  and  often  afforded  sufficient  light  for  the 
various  employments  of  the  family.  One  of  my  first  essais  in 
life  was. to  teach  a  common  school  in  a  district  which  had  not 
then  put  off  its  frontier  cjiaracter.  The  school  liouse  was  ])uilt 
of  logs,  and  so  were  most  of  xhe  d^\  ellings  of  the  residents,  and 
as  usual  constructed  with,  only  one  room.  In  one  corner  of  the 
ru'an  was  the  bed  oceupii'd  l»y  the  husband  and  wife;  in  the 
corner  opposite  was  the  bed  of  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  between 
the  two  was  -a  trundle  bed  for  the  children. 

The  ]iou-e<  of  the  settlers  were  seldom  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other  :  often  there  ^\  ould  be  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more 
l)etween  the  nearest  neighbors.  The  means  of  communication 
between  neigliboring  dv/ollings  at  first  were  only  foot-patlis 
througli  ilie  vroods.  or  if  any  attempt  lual  been  made  towards 
constructing  a  road,  it  was  only  to  cut  away  tlie  trees  and  brush 
so  that  a  team  of  oxen  could  pass. 

The  st'ttler,  on  taking  uj.  his  land,  first  made  an  opening  in 
die  forest,  whereon  lie  eoiild  erect  his  log  calirn.''  This  ac- 
comjilislK'il.  he  proceeded  to  enlarge  the  opening  by  falling  the 
<urroumling  trofs.  :ui*l  in  due  time  siifricient  space  was  obtain- 
u'l,  or.  ill  iho  jiarbnu  f  of  ilie  day.  u  charing  "  was  commenejd. 
To  l:Vl  rid  of  tlu'  siip'ji  lliious  wood,  tho  trunks  of  the  trees  wci'e 
i-ut  inio  suiiablf  K'ligih.-.  di-awn  together  into  liirge  }>iK's  a!id 
set  on  fi.ro.    '.I'bis  \\a-  thi'  |.'-oce>s  of  h>n'jiii!t. 

AVhilc  llR'  husband  and  father  was  tlius  engaged  in  subduing 
the  foivst,  the  wife  and  mother  had  no  less  important  duties 
on  her  hand<.      It  her  ])rovinee  to  bear  the  children,  to 

lake   ihi'  cai-e  of  i  iu  ni  .-lie  e< -u  Id.  I  o         -are  1 1  le  f  <  m  id .  to 

Mtannfaerm-"'  iln- iiiaii'rial  oi'  which  tlicii'  elothing  was  made. 
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and  geiiemlly  to  make  the  garments  for  the  entire  family.  Tlicse 
garments  probably  were  not  always  of  a  quality  and  fashion  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  a  Chestertield  or  of  a  Beau  Brummell  :. 
but  tjiey  answered  every  necessary  purpose^  and  long  l)efore  one 
of  tliem  was  cast  aside  as  worn  out,  it  presented,  from  freipient 
patching  of  its  most  ex])osed  inirts,  a  decidedly  variegated  ap- 
pearance ;  and  very  often,  from  this  cause,  the  attire  of  both 
men  and  women  assumed  as  grea.t  a  variety  of  hues  as  did 
Jo-eplrs  coat  of  many  colors. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  at  this  time  the  cotton  gin  had 
not  been  invented  :  that  the  reign  of  this  product  had  not  then 
commenced.  India  cottons  were  or  TO  ceiits  p^ei"  yard,  and 
the  scttl'M's  were  too  poor  to  l)uy  them  for  ordinary  or  ever3\lay 
wear.  The  usual  faliric  for  summer  use — the  dra/)  d'cte'  of  the 
woixls — was  made  of  tovf,  and  was  manufactured  in  t]ie  licwi.ve. 
A  tow  siiirt  and  trow-ers.  wiih  ^ometimrs  a  loose  fi'oci:  nf  the 
sani'.'  mateiial.  constituted  a  full  j)ioncer  dross.  For  frdi  tind 
winter  chtthing,  if  tlie  wohes  sr-ared  ^hec])  cu<nig]i  to  furnish  a 
supi>lv  (.)f  v;on].  ;i  piecc  of  Vs-oolen  clorli.  likewise  spun  and  wo- 
ven in  the  house,  vras  j)rn[)ar>jd.  A  jH>rn'on  '.'f  tiiis  w;;>  liir'.-lied 
at  tliC  cloth  dressia-'s,  by  ]>t'ir.g  colored  and  pressvd,  for  tiic  use 
of  tljo  women:  ; he  rest,  by  the  proce.-s  of  fulling,  was  nwuV 
into  thicker  and  siroiigei' cloth  foi'  the  purjvjvcs  of  the  nuui. 
Tsuallv  th.e  scant v  >u]»[ily  of  the  nniterial,  and  the  dillieulty  a.nd 
labor  bv  'whicii  it  was  o1)taiiU'd,  rendered  tlie  modem  resort  of 
a  "  pull  back  to  display  the  oulHues  of  one's  fortn  ipiite  un- 
net-essarv.  'i'here  was  no  redundant  material  for  the  disjday  of 
]>an]Uers  oi-  oiiier  deviees  <rf  fashion  :  no  time  to  put  it  on,  and 
no  o[)port unity  to  exhibit  it. 

The  mean-  of  snbsisteiu-e  of  the  early  settlers,  though  not  in 
great  \arietv,  were  ample.  Tlie  foivsts  were  fnll  t>f  ganu\  and 
t'ne  streams  abounded  in  li-h.     ^\'ere  it  not  for  tb.ese  pro\ i.-Ion.s 
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of  nature,  the  people  mast  have  suffered  for  food.  It  was  the 
vfork  of  some  years  to  bring  the  land  under  sufficient  cultiva- 
tion to  produce  the  quantity  requisite  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
family.  It  was  likewise  at  one  time  forty  miles  to  a  mill  capa- 
ble of  grinding  grain  into  flour;  the  distance  to  be  traversed  on 
foot  or  by  canoe.  If  the  meat  of  any  domestic  animal  was  at 
any  time  used,  it  was  generally  salted  pork,  purchased  at  some 
store,  a  few  pounds  at  a  time.  Of  fruits  there  were  none, 
except  such  as  grew  wild — 1)erries  in  their  season,  and  wild 
grapos.  A  little  patch,  cultivated  among  the  stumps  with  a 
hoe,  would  yield  a  scanty  supply  of  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage, 
&c.  Tea  was,  perhaps,  the  only  luxury  indulged  in  at  the 
table.  Thi^  tlie  good  frontier  matrons  thought  they //^w-sHiave, 
to  solace  tlieir  griefs  and  to  exhilarate  their  spirits.  But  not 
all  could  atford  even  this,  and  substitutes  were  often  resorted  to, 
such  as  infusions  of  sage,  iind  of  the  young  and  tender  leaves  of 
tlic  birch.  Siii;:ir  va>  early  obtained  l)y  l)oi]ing  tlie  sap  of  tlie 
hard  (n*sngai'  niapie.  {/(rcr  .<arc]in ri n  iim  :)  tlie  season  for  making 
it  l>L-ing  tlu'  earl}  spring.  The  sa})  was  collected  by  cutting  a 
small  L>o!ch  in  the  tree,  adjtistiug  a  s[)out,  and  in  this  waycon- 
diU'tina'  it  into  inius  <.n"  buckets,  ]»laced  at  the -foot  of  the  tree. 
I'lie  sap  was  boiled  down  until  the  sugar  would  grain,"  as 
thov  termed  ii  —  i.e.,  until  the  extractive  nnitter  Ijt.'C'amt' 
s.ilidifk-d  i>v  tiie  e\ a|)(»ra.tion  of  aJ]  the  water  whicli  it  con- 
tained. Sugar  malting  was  [i  season  of  liard  work,  yet  it 
o-ave  opporiuniiy  for  nniny  pleasaiit  gatherings,  es})ecia]ly  to  the 
vouuLTer  }»eople.  Parlies  asse]n])led  when  "  sugaring  otT,"  were 
as  enjtivable  as  are  the  picnics  and  croquet  amusements 

of  the  presi-nt  day. 

In  tlie  absence  of  Iniy,  aninnils  were  subsisted  u}>on  coarse 
>traw,  and  bv  hrnirsi itiu  which  coti-i^lctl  in  cutting  down  soft 
nni}»le  trees  during  the  latter  [lart  of  tlie  winter,  and  allowing 
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the  cattle  to  cat  the  tender  twigs  and  the  swollen  leaf  buds.  In 
severe  winters  the  whole  time  of  tlie  settler  would  l  ie  taken  up 
in  efforts  to  keep  from  starvation  his  stock  of  animals— gener- 
ally a  few  sheep,  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  perhaps  a  cow. 

These  were  some  of  the  hardships  and  privations  suffered 
more  or  less  by  the  pioneer  settlers  of  this  County.  But  they 
came  here  with  brave  hearts,  strong  arms  and  ready  hands,  and 
it  is  to  the  indomitable  courage,  the  hardy  industry  and 
the  unflinching  determination  which  they  brought  with  them, 
thnt  the  wilderness  has  been  transformed,  and  that  the  fertile 
valleys  and  well  cultivated  hills  of  our  County  present  the  pleas- 
ing aspect  of  to-day.  All  lionor  to  the  memory  of  the  piiuicei- 
settlers  :  for  who  of  our  modern  young  men  would  shoulder 
his  axe  and  go  forth  to  encounter  and  subdue  the  wilderness  ? 

"  'Tis  fittinir  ^ve  shonld  clierisli  their  renicinV>rance  ever  just, 
Tiit-ir  lit-roic  Toil,  and  stoic,  and  tlu.'ir  \u'j:h  li()]>os  and  lioly  tviisr  ! 
They  the  sons  of  pilgi  im  fatliers,  who  had  dared  the  wintry  \\  ave, 
Triinnidicd  o'er  the  foe  and  faniine,  with  stern  souls  and  s{>irit3  brave. " 

Tlic  habits  of  the  frontier  peojiie  were  of  a  social  and  kind 
nature,  so  far  a<  their  remote  residences  and  incessant  occupa- 
tions would  ])ermit.  A  sense  of  mutual  d(^})endence  u})on  each 
uilier  under  very  nuniy  circumstances  seemed  t(^  pre\ail.  v\diicli 
f*1bTni;ill\-  >up})re>.~iM]  all  attcm])ts  to  get  up  femls  or  oiiarr(-l>. 
Tlie  >ccu!-ily(>t  lilV;  in  the  sctllements,  a  necessity  for  making 
conimnii  cau.-e  in  defence  of  each- otlu'r,  and  ma.ny  otlier  per- 
sonal right-  and  privileges,  were  (U'ju'udeii;  upon  a  unite<l  sen- 
tinuui!  aiid  tin.'  eni'di;!  1  eu-operat  ion  of  the  settlers.  Ileuce  they 
cultivated  frieiullv  and.  neig!il)orly  relations,  took  a  warm  in- 
terest in  each  other's  alTairs.  and  when  necessary  rendered 
prompt  as-i-tauee  on  all  occasions  of  cmergeney.  A  praetiee 
{trcNailfd  ttf  liflpiie.r  ^-aeh  olhtu-  wiicu  one  bad  a  be.lAy  piece  of 
work  to  aecom}»Iisli.     Foi"  instance,  if  one  of  the  <et  tiers  had  a 
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large  logging  on  hand,  which  he  was  unable  to  do  alone  on  ac- 
connt  of  shortness  of  help  or  an  insufficient  team,  he  felt  at 
liberty  to  appoint  ii  day  and  invite  all  his  neighbors,  far  and 
near,  to  come  with  their  teams  to  his  assistance.  This  they 
always  did,  and  a  half  day's  work  Ijy  all  hands  would  accomp- 
lish more  for  the  settler  tlian  he  could  do  in  a  month  single 
handed.  It  was  the  same  when  one  wished  to  put  up  a  log 
house  or  barn,  work  which  he  could  not  })erform  alone.  His 
nciglibf^i'S  would  turn  out  to  liis  assistance,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  heavy  work  would  be  completed.  In  ])uttingup  a  log  build- 
ing it  was  necessary  to  cut  notches  in  the  end  of  each  log  to  fit 
corresponding  notches  in  the  log  below  and  above.  A  chopper, 
therefore,  to  e;u'li  corner  was  always  selected  to  perform  this 
work.  Thi>  was  the  post  of  honor  on  such  occasions,  and  the 
cliopper  who  first  got  up  his  corner  was  tlie  chani])ion  of  the 
day.     Tliese  gathering" -'  wci'e  termed  Th-^y  ^\ere  alwav- 

(Occasions  of  lil];irity  and  good  feeling — the  inevitah.lc  wldskv 
jug  ^vas  alway-  [trc^onl,  and  the  .lilair  terminated  by  a  su]-)per 
of  sucli  <[uality,  and  served  in  such  slyle,  as  the  circumstances 
v.'oultl  allnw. 

I'he  soni'ce-  of  inforniation  to  the  settlers  were  verv  scantv. 
T\hey  had  1)ut  few  1)(*ok< — j)erhai)s  a  P>i])le,  and  sonu'  scattering 
volunif<  ^\'1li^h  tiicy  had  jtiidvcd  up.  Of  new<pa])ei's  thev  had 
noiu\  lnft»rmatioi!  of  what'was  trans])ii-ing  in  any  ]uirt  of  the 
world  could  only  be  o1)tain(Ml  1*y  the  acciilental  arrival  of  some 
new  adventurer,  or  fi-om  some  settler  who.  aftc]-  making  his 
way  back  to  Ids  old  iplace  of  lY'sidence.  had  again  returned  to 
his  new  home.  TIum'i-  social  gath.erings  were  chai'acterized  l)y 
an  interchange  of  news,  such  as  one  might  heai-  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  anotiu-r  in  a  dilTerent  oiu\  which,  with  a  relicarsal  of 
their  own  Itn-al  and  domestic  atTair.-^,  formed  I  lie  chief  sid>jeets 
of  conversation.     Information  of  cm-rent  events  seldom  if  ever 
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readied  the  frontier  settlements.  There  Avere  no  post  routes 
nor  post  ofilees  for  sevenil  years  after  the  settlements  were  com- 
menced, and  it  was  long  before  any  i-egular  postal  communica- 
tion Avas  established,  and  not  oftener  tlien  than  once  in  two 
weeks.  To  us,  who  in  an  hour  can  receive  the  result  of  a  po- 
litical convention  at  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis  by  means  of  tele- 
graphic connection,  it  appears  almost  incredible  that  stirring 
events  and  important  movements  should  take  place  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  ])eople  remain  in  entire  ignorance  of  them.  The 
news  of  the  battles  of  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker's  Hill 
did  not  reach  the  remote  settlements  until  long  after  those  en- 
gagements had  taken  place.  ,  - 

There  were  and  could  be  no  schools  in  the  new  settlements. 
Li  fact  at  the  time  when  the  settlements  were  first  made  in  this 
section,  the  State  had  taken  no  action  to  provide  for  tlie  in- 
struction  ot  the  chiidren  within  its  jurisiliction.  It  liad  org;ni- 
ized  a  University,  liad  chartered  Colleges  ami  Academies,  hut 
had  adopted  no  measures  to  ])ri:)m()te  a  system  of  general  instruc- 
tiv.»n.  It  was  not  until  1705  that  any  :ie!;i(.)n  a\';is  taken  u\)un 
tliis  siddeet.  And  wlion  measures  providing  for  i)ul)lic  schools 
were  carried  into  ellect,  they  were  entirely  inoperative  in  the 
new  si'tt lements.  The  ])opulation  Avas  so  sparse,  tlie  distnnee, 
ahv;iN->  ih.rnu'jh.  densi'  Avoods.  too  great  for  sui;i]l  cliildi'en  to  as- 
semble in  an\'  uuH!!)ei-.  wliile  the  hirgci"  ones  ct»uM  be  made  use- 
ful in  v;iri(»us  \\;iv-  ;it  Innne  or  in  tlu"-  chmrings.  'Vlw  i]v>\  set- 
tlers e*'n-r<iiu-nl  iv  wrrc  (h'prived  ot  t he  means  of  ediieatiiig  thrir 
ehildreii.  and  mauv  of  theiu  came  to  adult  years  unable  to  read 
and  wrire.  I  mv-ell'  had  an  elder  relative  who  came  to  man- 
hood  under  such  circumstances,  and  who  on  his  reatdiing  the 
au'c  of  "v  l  vears  wv  iit  ba(d%  to  Connect  icni,  froin  wln'nce  lie  had 
[u:rn  h!'ou'_:hi  wiicu  a  \oung  child,  and  cnh'i'iug  a  di.-t  rict  -(diool 
hc-an  his  coui'.-e  of  iii.-trnc'iion  by  leandng  tlie  letters  of  the 
English  alidiahet. 
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It  must  not  l)e  presumed,  liowever,  that  tlie  minds  of  the 
young-  settlers  were  complete  blanks  in  informtition  on  account 
of  the  want  of  instruction  in  schools.  On  the  contrary  many  of 
them  wei*e  well  educated  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed.  They  were  well  versed  in  the 
woods,  were  usually  expert  with  the  ritle  and  the  fishing  rod. 
To  bring  down  a  deer  wliile  dashing  through  the  thick  brush 
was  not  a  very  uncommon  or  extraordinary  exploit.  The  man- 
ufacture, and  espcciiilly  the  repairing'  of  their  farming  tools, 
woi'king  in  iron  as  blacksmiths,  dressing  the  skins  of  animals 
and  making  them  into  garments,  moccasins,  &c.,  and  the  con- 
struction of  tlieir  l)ui!dings,  were  frequently  performed  l)y  those 
whose  only  instruction  nnd  handicraft  was  the  result  of  their  own 
ingenuity  and  jtraetical  observatioi].  If  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  iiistories  of  Herodotus  and  Livy,  or  knew  nothing  of  the 
])]'ol)lcms  of  luudid.  i)i{'V  could  f;ill  ct  tree  wiierever  tliey  wantevl 
it  to  lie,  and  o<uil']  juduX'  of  the  cil'ect  of  the  wijul  upon  a  I'ille 
ball  at  'jO  j'oils,  wiili  a<  much  accuracy  as  if  they  had  been  edu- 
<?ated  at  West  P-jiut. 

From  the  ilr.-t  -I'ttleiUfUt  of  the  valhy-  of  tlie  Chenango,  an 
impression  set'mc(l  ro  pivvail  that  a  village  at  or  near  the  con- 
llueni-e  of  tho  iv.o  rivers  must,  from  the  u.ature  of  the  loeality, 
be  iiu'\itab]f  :  the  precise  ])oim  where  it  would  ])e  laid  tuit 
was  not  fuUv  (lelerniiued  u]>ou.  ,V  liille  cluster  of  dwellings 
luid  !)een  en cte-i  a  mile  and  a-h.-df  uj)  tlie  Chenango  Kiver.  alxive 
the  foot  of  Mou.nt  l'i-o,-])eet.  and  the  geiieriil  i ni ) »re.^-ion  w;t- 
th.at  tluMV  the  n.'W  village  wonld  be  bn.ilt.  Ibit  as  llie  hind  at 
(hat  ])oini  did  not  apperir  to  be  pr(»p;erly  titted  bir  the  }turposes 
of  a  village,  other  iniluences  prevailed. 

Mr.  rbu'jliani  v<'!-\  nal  urally  de-ii-cil  tliat  the  site  of  the  pro- 
jio-rd  town  -ie.ulii  he  loeaie'l  on  hi.--  [talent,  ;ind  {hrough  the 
J!  liufuoe  of  .!o-!iii:i  A\'h!l  ney.   then  a  young  man  and  hn-ine>s 
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agent  for  Mr.  Bingham,  the  removal  was  accomplislied.  By 
g^.neral  consent  the  present  site  of  Bingliamton  was  determinec] 
upon — the  ground  was  cleared  of  brusli  and  logs  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  people,  they  making  a  bee  for  that  purpose.  The 
street  now  known  as  Water  street  was  laid  out,  and  building 
was  soon  commenced.  Tliis  was  in  1709,  and  the  new  village 
thus  begun  was  named  CiiEXAXdO  Village.  This  was  the 
nucJens;  of  Bingliamton.  A  few  bu.ildings  wej'c  erected  on 
Water  street,  stores  avoix'  oj)cned.  nu-clianics'  shops  were  Iniilt. 
and  also  a  tavern  by  Lewis  Keeler,  wliore  tlie  C;iiTerty  House- 
now  stands.  When  the  County  was  organized,  in  1800,  the 
village  became  the  County  seat,  and  the  erection  of  a  Court 
Htuise  and  Jail  and  Clerk's  r){}ice  soou  followed. 

It  is  now  proper  that  I  should  ji.llude  i)rielly  to  cerrain  indi- 
vidual-.  who  not  only  laid  the  foundations  of  r>iug]uiniton,  but 
wbo  largi'ly  C'»nti'ibutod  to  it^-  ctov\'1Ii  and  to  iis  .-iM'se.^iU'Ut 
pros  parity, 

i^'ii-st  and  forriuost  of  all  vva<  tlu' late  ( bui.  Josnrv  Whitxky, 
ilc  canu'  here  witb  his  fatbiT  about  the  ye;ir  I'l^S.  ;i  yduui^- 
mail  iui!\-  1^  vears  of  age.  Here  lio  gi'ew  lo  luarui'ity.  and  eu- 
teretl  upon  the  aeti\"e  business  of  life.  Souii- ye.ii's  aftei'.  I  tbiuk 
abou;  tlie  \'e;n-  l">'<"t.  ^Fi".  l)iugliaiii  ajtpniiueil  him  his  aij-cut. 
a.tul  fill  !'U-ie't  to  liiin  his  interests  in  the  piiteut  of  whieh  he 
\va>  rh.e  [U'oprieliir,  Freun  that  tinu'^  ^\v.  \VhiHie\  \\as  the 
rulim:-  spirit  of  the  place.  He  entered  ardently  in. to  his  work, 
becanio  an  active  business  uuiu  in  the  new  \illage.  (ipened  a 
store,  erected  a  dweUing  house,  and  in  every  pi'ojcct  nf  a  ])u]tli(' 
character  or  interest  he  was  lir>t  ami  foreun)st.  lli<  inlluence 
was  powerful,  ami  was  always  exei'ted  to  p!'onn)te  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  liest  interests  of  llie  people.  In  his  mainuu'  lu' 
was  -niHfwiiat  ///•'/.<.///',  and  wa<  po<iti\e  in  enforciuL!-  \vhat  iii- 
juiignu'Ui  told  him  was  right  :  yet    he  was  kiml  of  heart  and, 
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genoroiis  in  nature.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  were  greatly 
benefited  hy  the  aid  and  comfort  whieli  he  not  nnfrequently 
afforded  them,  under  some  adverse  or  embarrassing  circum- 
stances. 

I  only  knew  Gen.  Whitney  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when 
lie  had  long  Ix^en  retired  from  business.  But  even  then  he  re- 
tained more  or  less  of  his  former  influence,  and  was  every  wdiere 
treated  by  his  fellow  eirizens  witli  evidences  of  the  greatest 
spect  and  veneration.  (Ten.  Wliitney  re])resented  this  County 
in  the  Asseml)ly  during  its  fortieth  ^;ession — 1816-17, 

Jacob  McKixxey  appears  to  have  been  the  next  most  prom- 
inent business  man  v^dio  early  located  at  Chenango  A'illage,  He 
oame  from  Xorrliunibfrland  County,  Pa.,  making  his  way  u]> 
the  I'iver  in  a  Ikhw  loaded  with  goods.  He  o})ened  a  store,  and 
soon  after  jorird/d  u  cn-pamierslnp  with  (ien.  AVliitney,  and  en- 
tered wirii  ZL-;d  iiii"  all  the  })roj!X'ts  for  building  up  tlie  lu-vv 
village.  He  was  one  of  the  first  on  tlie  ground,  and  his  efi'oi'ts 
began  with  the  earliest.  He  served  as  Sheriff  and  County 
Clerk  of  tlii-  County. 

CiJKisTui'if El:  EiJiMEtMrE  is  also  entitled  to  special  mention 
in  this  eoniHTiioii.  He  came  into  this  section  of  tlie  country 
from  StouiugKMi,  iu  1801,  uimI  in  ISo(')  couimenced  l)us- 

im-ss  as  a  merrhaiit.  :ind  u>v  n.iore  thiiu  tifty  yeai's  was  one  of 
themo.-t  pronniK-tii  l»iisiiu  s<  men  iu  Hiugliamton.  ^Ir.  Eid;-edge 
ilied  le--  ih;in  iv,rl\t'  vvar-  ago  in  ilie  Sl.-t  year  of  lii.^  age,  and 
liis  nienioi'v  i.-  \et  (•bi  ri.-lifd  ami  Iionored  l»y  those  who  knew 
liim  in  iiis  bl'e  time,  and  who  are  now  enjoying  the  advanta^Lies 
wliicli  lie  cuitributed  so  much  towards  securing. 

p'ollow  in--  tin-  thret"  ?H'rson-  Just  nienlioned,  came  other  active 
t)ii-iiii  --  men  and  mechanics,  who  hmighl  lois,  o]»ened  llteir 
-i.Tcs,  buiU  liicir  >ho[)s,  and  gave  to  the  new  viUage  an  air  of 
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industry  and  thrift.  Tlie  names  of  some  of  these  men  may  T)e 
here  mentioned  as  tliose  who  laid  the  foundations  and  com- 
menced the  superstructure  of  our  present  City.  The  limits  of 
this  sketch,  however,  will  not  alloAV  me  to  enter  into  details  of 
the  personal  history  of  each  individual.  One  general  remark 
applies  to  them  collectively.  They  were  mostly  youug  men 
with  the  world  before  them,  adventurous,  hardy  and  enter- 
})rising.    These  names  T  will  now  give  ;  they  are  as  follows; 


Lewis  Keeler, 

John  Townley, 

Zenas  Pratt, 

Henry  T.  Shipman, 

Selah  Squires.  . 

.    AYilliain  Woodruff, 

James  Squires, 

.   Benjaniin  Sawtelle, 

David  Brown  son. 

Lewis  St.  John, 

^lyron  Merrill, 

James  C.  Smead, 

.UAm  B.  Mcintosh, 

Col.  John  Stone, 

Marshall  Lewis. 

Augustus  3f{>r^;an. 

Jerciniali  (  'amphclL 

Samuel  Si^iitli, 

Julius  Page. 

Picliard  blather. 

[Ix-uvy  Earlier, 

]\[artin  JLiwlcy. 

i  ;i]i»i'rt  Tcanpkitis, 

Jsiiac  Tcnijtl<ins. 

'ilnnna-  Evans. 

James  E\ans, 

*^aniuel  Petersuu.. 

Hazard  Lewis. 

.InscjMi  I).  Alvhott, 

Ste{)hen  Weed, 

Oliver  Ely. 

Eevi  Dimmick, 

William  V»'eutz. 

\'irgil  Whitney, 

\' in  cent  Whitnew 

Franklin  AVliitney. 

Mn^i  ni'  tlioc  men  Inivc  passed  away.  *•  fafe's  liiful  fe\er 
over."  lliev  n<>w  ivst  from  their  lahoi-s.  amidst  the  sceiu-s  of 
their  early  toil  : 

■  Bv  the  river  iroMen  storied  with  tlieir  uefth  and  virtin-s  tried." 
A  few  of  [\\c\\\  remain,  however,  and  are  now  our  oldest  anc 
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most  respected  citizens.  Cliief  among  the  living  is  the  venera- 
ble Samuel  Petersox,  now  nearly  85  years  of  age,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  years,  daily  walks  our  streets  with  the  brisk- 
ness of  youth,  and  with  the  elastic  step  of  a  boy.  It  w^ould 
trouble  most  men  twenty  years  younger  to  keep  pace  with  him 
now. 

YiRGiL  WiiiTXEY,  eldest  son  of  Gen.  Joshua  Whitney,  still 
lives  among  us,  a  revered  and  venerable  citizen,  now  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age.  He  wns  l)orn  and  reared  here,  amid  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  early  pioneer  life.  He  has  witnessed  the  entire 
transformation  of  the  County  from  a  wilderness  to  a  rich  and 
cultivated  section  ;  has  seen  all  its  changes  ;  has  been  instru- 
mental in  itroinoting  its  interests  and  in  securing  its  jn-esent 
superior  advantages  ;  and  through  a  long  and  active  life  has 
contribuct'd  his  share  to  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the 
County.  :. 

PacHARi)  Mather.  Col.  Jos.  B.  Abbott.  William  Wextz, 
and  C*irALiLEs  W.  Saxforf)  still  remain  to  recount  their  early 
experieiu'c  in  fron!  iiT  life,  and  to  toll,  not  liow  tlelds.  ])ut  how 
foriuties,  were  wun.  The  lii'e  of  each  of  tliese  citizens  lias  Ijeen 
|)asst'd  in  rlie  succt'ssful  prosecution  of  business,  adding  Ijy  their 
etforts  to  ihv  material  wcahh  of  tlie  hjcality,  and  trans})osing 
crude  material  into  useful  and  valual)le  products. 

The  professions  were  early  represented  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Countv.  ami,  it  is  claimed,  contributed  tlieir  full  slunv  to  its 
])ernianent  advancement. 

Of  the  lawvers  who  tlrst  came  into  the  County  may  l)e  num- 
tioned  Daniel  l.elioy,  David  Pogers,  Horace  AVilliston,  Mason 
\MiitiiiLS  and  William  Smart.  These  were  all  abli-  )nen  and 
o-rMMl  la\vver<.  Tliev  caine  here  d iiring  1  he  vears  f rom  1  SO j  to 
ISor).  Thflhree  lir<t  named,  atter  residing  In'i'e  foi'  several 
■i 
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years,  removed  to  other  places  ;  Mr.  Whiting  and  Judge  Stuart 
remained,  entered  into  active  business,  spent  their  lives  here, 
and  their  graves  are  now  in  our  midst.  In  1800  Mr.  John  A. 
Collier,  then  a  young  la^vyer  fresh  from  the  law  school  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  located  here  ;  George  Park  came  about  1810  ;  Gen. 
Thomas  G.  Waterman  followed  in  1813  ;  Peter  llobinson  in 
1821  ;  and  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  in  1831.  William  Seymour 
located  for  the  practice  of  hnv  at  Windsor  as  early  as  1805. 
These  were  the  leading  knvyers  who  cast  their  fortunes  in  this 
County  at  its  beginning  and  during  its  earlier  period.  They 
were  all  men  of  education,  refinement  and  ability.  The  bar  of 
the  County  Avas  noted  for  its  strong  men,  especially  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Pubinsun  and  }.[r.  Dickinson.  All  achieved  at  lease  the 
meed  of  fame,  and  served  the  County  in  various  offices.  Mr. 
Whiting  rc])rL'sented  the  County  in  the  Assemljly  of  181G,  and 
was  District  Attorney  from  1831  to  183;. 

Mr.  John  A.  Collier  lield  the  oilice  of  District  Attorney  fur 
the  County  from  1818  to  18'22.  lie  was  a  Pvei»resentative  in  the 
•^•^d  Congre-s  from  this  District,,  and  was  Comptroller  of  the 
State  from  1841  to  George  Park  did  not  enter  exieii- 

sivelv  into  the  practice  of  law,  his  tastes  and  studies  tending 
more  to  tlie  Xatural  Sciences.  He  held  tlie  olhee  of  Surn^uate 
from  ls-33  to  ls:)3  :  was  twice  ;ip[)oiuted  I )epuiy  Countv  Clei'k, 
aiul  served  a  3[agi>trate  of  the  Town  lor  m;.ny  years.  It  is 
but  a  few  wei-ks  sinee  we  laid  him  in  hi>  grave,  at  the  advanced 
a.ee  of  8"!  vear< — one  of  the  last  of  the  }»ioneer  settlers. 

1'honias  (i.  Waterman  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  18-M-, 
and  represented  the  (hh  Senatorial  District  in  the  Senate  of  this 
State  durim:  the  years  IS'i;,  lsv!8.  Is-ilt  and  lS3t).  lie  likewise 
\\a>  Di.-lrirl  Atl'-riiey  o-r  a  .diorl  lime. 

Peter  Kobin^on  was  Di-irid  A  i  tormw  [mni  1  S-2;5  to  IS3 1.  He 
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represented  the  County  in  the  Assembly  for  six  years,  from  1826 
to  1831  inchisive.  At  tlic  session  of  1820  he  was  made  Speaker 
of  the  House,  He  also  was  appointed  Surrogate  in  1821,  per- 
forming the  duties  of  this  office  about  two  years. 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson's  first  public  appearance  was  his  election 
to  the  Senate  of  this  State  in  1836.  He  served  his  term  of  four 
years,  and  in  184:2  was  elected  Lieut.  Governor.  In  November, 
1844,  he  was  appointed  hy  Gov.  Bouck  a  Senator  in  Congress  to 
till  tlie  unexpired  tenu  of  X.  P.  Tallniadge,  and  in  February,  1845, 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  United  States  Senator  for  the 
full  term,  commencing  the  4th  of  March  following.  He  sub- 
sequently held  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  and 
was  holding  the  nppoiuTnient  of  Ignited  States  District  Attor- 
ney for  the  SinuhL-rn  District  of  Xew  York  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Wijii;!iii  Srvni"nr  re,-i(1o<l  in  AViii(ls(^]-  for  many  years.  In 
1833  he  wa<  ap[)oiiired  First  Judge  of  tlie  County,  and  removed 
to  Binghainton.  lie  was  elected  in  lt^34  a  member  of  the  24t]i 
Con2Te.->.  and  .-erved  during  tlie  ses.-iuiis  of  1835  and  1836. 

I  liavc  })urpu>ely  oniivtcMl  the  name  of  William"  Stuart  until 
now.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  to  DeWitt  Clinton  :  was  a  law- 
ViT  liy  profession,  a  man  of  marked  ability,  was  an  ollicer  in  the 
armv  of  the  Kevuluiion.  ami.  as  ha>  been  seen,  early  came  to 
this  place.  lli>  title  of  dudge  came  from  the  fact  that  he  held 
the  appoint  meiit  of  a  .hulge  of  Common  Pleas  lor  a  time.  Tlie 
prineii'al  otiiee  v.  hieh  he.  held  was  that  of  District  Attorney,  an 
olViee  >ome\vhat  tlitrerent  from  the  present  one.  At  that  time 
the  State  wa<  (l!\iiled  into  districts,  seven  in  iiumber.  To  I'aeh 
district  an  Attorney  for  the  People  was  a-signed,  with  the  title 
of  /-*/'>//7V/  A  n  onicv.  The  disti-iet  in  which  Bi'oome  ('(tunty 
was  situate   \\a^  eomnosed  of  ihe   Counties   of  Tio^ia,  Or-on- 
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daga,  Caynga,  Ontario,  Steuben,  Allegliany,  Broome,  Seneca, 
Genesee,  Xiagara,  Chaiitaurjua  and  Cattaraugus.  Judge  Stuart 
was  appointed  District  Attorney  for  this  district  in  1<S02,  and 
served  until  1810  ;  was  reappointed  in  1811,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Vincent  Matthews  in  1813.  Since  then  this  arrangement 
has  been  changed  so  that  eacli  county  has  a  prosecuting  officer, 
but  the  title  by  which  he  is  designated  remains  as  formerly. 

While  the  lawyers  generally  and  very  naturally  located  at  the 
place  of  holding  courts,  the  pioneer  medical  men  were  found 
scattered  among  the  settlements,  in  the  vicinity  of  those  who 
needed  their  services.    In  so  doing  they  shared  with  the  fron- 

tiersmeii  all  the  hardships,  privations  and  inconveniences  to 
which  they  were  subjected  ;  and  it  may  l)0  claimed,  felt  them 
vrirh  more  severity.  Many  of  the  pioneer  medical  men  were 
well  educated,  and  more  or  less  accustomed  to  tlie  refinements 
of  cultivated  society.  The  contrast,  therefori',  was  tlic  more 
appreciable  and  the  more  keenly  felt. 

The  first  physician  of  whom  any  knowledge  can  be  o1jt;nne(l. 
who  settled  in  this  county,  was  Dr.  Ozias  Crampton.  He  located 
in  ^vliat  is  ]i(,»w  the  town  uf  WTiidsor,  in  1701.  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Wheeler  settled  in  the  town  of  Chenango  in  1T'.)3,  but  a  few 
ve;irs  after  removed  to  AVhitney's  Point.  Here  he  praetieed  his 
pn»re--it>n  the  ivmaiuiug  })ortii»n  of  his  life.  Di'.  ('lu-stcr  Liisk 
came  to  the  town  of  rnion  in  ISnu,  and  was  the  only  physician 
in  tliai  part  of  the  County  for  some  years.  The  fate  of  Hr. 
Lusk  ill;i-t  rate- some  of  the  perils  to  which  the  early  medical 
m^n  WiM-i' exposed.  Returning  from  vi-itinu'  a  j>;itient.  during 
a  vcrv  (lark  night,  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  and  the 
injuries  he  i-eceived  caused  his  death  in  a  few  days. 

])r.  Daiah  ClKipnian  came  1 . .  t  lie  town  of  Li<le,  n< -w  l'i-iang!e. 
in  U'.t'J.    He  ami  Dr.  Wheeler  were  the  only  nuMlical  nu  n  in 
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the  northern  part  of  the  County  at  tliis  period.  At  Windsor, 
■succeeding  Dr.  Cranipton,  was  ])r.  Enocli  Aldcn,  wlio  settled 
there  in  1700,  and  Dr.  Jolm  Moore,  who  studied  his  profession 
in  that  place  and  received  his  license  to  practice  from  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Tioga  County  in  1700.  Dr.  Ezra  Seymour 
i\ho  was  licensed  to  practice  in  1803,  and  I  think  I'esidedin  that 
part  of  Windsor  which  is  now  Colesvillc, 

At  Binghaniton  the  earliest  pliysician  of  any  cele])rity  was 
Doctor  Bartli.domew.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College, 
and  came  to  Clienaugo  Village  al)out  1800.  There  were  like- 
wise, for  a  short  time  only,  a  Dr.  Slocum  and  a  Dr.  Blanchard 
residing  here.  Dr.  Bartholomew  was  soon  re-inforced  hy  Dr. 
Eliliu  Ely,  who  came  here  from  Lyme,  Conn.,  in  1805,  and  l)y 
Dr.  Tracy  Koltinson  in  1810,  and  hy  Dr.  Ammi  Doubleday  in 
18r2.  Xeitlier  of  these  gentlemen  devoted  their  attention  ex- 
clusively to  tlu'ir  i)n)fc>sional  duties,  hut  engaged  in  otIuT  ])ur- 
suirs.  Dr.  hol)!ii>oii.  in  addition  to  other  business  tlian  the 
l)ractice  of  medicine,  lield  the  appointment  of  Eirst  Judge  of 
the  Cininty  loi-  many  years,  aiul  in  that  ca])acity  administered 
law  as  well  as  i>]i\.-ic  lo  the  jicople.  Dr.  Ely  and  Dr.  Double- 
day  also  engaged  in  otlier  lousiness.  Dr.  Ely  o}/ened  a  diaig  stoiv, 
and  af  terwai'ds  a  drv  gi-ods  store.  Dr.  Doubleday  engaged  in  va- 
rious enter}tri<e.<,  but  hi<  attention  was  mostly  direeted  to  the 
))ure!ia>e  arnl  >ale  of  lands  situate  in  the  County, 

Dr.  Sila-  We-t  renn>ved  to  Biiigluimton  in  IS^o.  He  devoted 
his  u  jiole  atlentioii  to  the  praetiee  of  his  ])rol\'--ion.  ami  foUoxNetl 
it  tnv  nrany  years.  lli>  son.  Dr.  Henry  S.  \\'e>t,  who  was  born 
ami  hrought  up  in  Biughamton,  entered  the  service  (tf  the 
American  Jioard  of  Commissioners  for  Eoivign  ^fissions  as  a. 
^Missionary  }>liysieian,  and  was  stationed  at  Sivas,  in  Turkey  in 
A-ia.  Here  he  diM  in-aii.-lird  iiiui-el f  a>  a  Siiigrnii.  having  per- 
formed the  operaliou  of  hlholomy  over  one  hundix'd  and  lifty 
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times.  I  am  sorry  to  add  thut  Dr.  West  died  at  Sivas  on  tlie 
1st  day  of  April  of  this  Centennial  year.  Cotemporary  with 
Dr.  West  at  Binghamton  were  Dr.  G.  L.  Spencer,  at  Triano-le, 
and  Dr.  P.  B.  Brooks,  at  Lisle.  Dr.  Tliomas  Jackson  came  to 
Binghamton  a  few  years  latei-,  about  the  year  18'28.  lie  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  had  been  a  resident  of  this  place  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  was  a  successful  practitioner,  and  commanded 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire  community. 

Tliese  were  the  early  medical  men  of  the  County  who  for  any 
length  of  time  served  the  people  as  physicians  in  their  remote 
:ind  liuiiible  dwellings.  The  rides  were  long  and  tedious  and 
could  only  l)e  }H'rformcd  on  horseback,  and  many  times,  in  order 
to  give  tlie  necessary  attendance,  the  physician  must  be  in  the 
saddle  for  24  liours  or  more  continuously.  The  early  physicians 
by  tht'ii'  efforts  in  ju-otecting  \hv  bcaltli  ol'  scttlci-s,  suix'ly  did 
tlicir  sliare  in  di'Vi'lojiing  tbocouutry,  and  chaugiua' il  from  a: 
wilderness  to  a  })roduotive  and  fertile  region. 

Xeii  bi'r  were  the  settlements  I(»ng  without  '"tlie  beuelit  of 
(.'lergy.'"  Many  of  thv  settlers  befoi'c  emigrating  wow  ndigious 
peo])le.  ami  were  accustomed  to  the  duties  and  [U'ivilcges  of  the 
church.  lUit  ill  thcde[nhs  cf  the  wi Idcriu'.-s.  among  the  remote 
-etilcinents  (»f  the  i'routicr.  no  >ucli  opportunity  \va-  Itail.  "Idie 
soinunnu'  aisles  of  the  wild  wood"  were  the  only  tcinpics  of 
woi'sbi])  in  whicli  the  ])eople  could  a<send)le.  and  tne  voice  of 
(U>i]  .-(tultl  i-ca(di  ihcui  oidy  in  the  wind  ;ind  in  tlu-  ,-torm.  Tc* 
e.-iabii-h  the  privileges  of  rcligio\is  iiist  rncl  ion,  and  lo  reclaim 
the  lost  slieei)  of  the  House  of  Isi-acI,"  wa>  l!ie  ta.>k  of  the 
early  pioneer  (dergy  men.  ; 

'Idle  lirsi  clerii-yman  on  the  i;-rounil  who.^e  tianie  romcv  to  n- 
wa>  ihe  ic,'\.  Mr.  lio\\\',  a  l>a[Ui-!.     1  le  canic  here  ['rior  to  isco. 
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-and  cumuienccd  the  work  of  collecting  the  people  and  organizing 
a  eliurch.  His  etiorts  at  tirst  were  successful,  hut  did  not  con- 
tinue so,  for  after  an  existence  of  a  very  few  3'ears  his  church 
became  extinct. 

There  was  a  Kev.  Mr.  Palmer  in  this  vicinity  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Union  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlements.  He  was  a 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Keformed  Church,  and  I  think  came  here 
from  Xew  Jersey.  He  likewise  became  discouraged  and  dis- 
gusted in  consequeiice  of  the  failure  of  a  church  he  had  organ- 
ized, and  left  the  County,  as  I  have  been  told,  uttering  anathe- 
ma- agMin>t  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and  its  settlers. 

Uev.  Seih  \Villi>ton  was  in  the  settlements  acting  as  a  mis- 
sion:irv  to  the  })eople  as  early  as  1707.  He,  I  believe,  was  not 
itorinanentlv  settled  in  any  |dace,  but  l:il)ored  wlierever  his  ser- 
vices a[>})earril  to  be  the  most  rieedi'd.  He  s])ent  considci-alile 
time  at  Lisle,  organized  the  church  in  that  phu.-e,  and  became 
its  past(.)r  for  a  number  of  years.  Tliiswas  about  the ye:ir  170^ 
and  was  ]»rnl)ablv  tlie  earliest  organization  of  the  kind  in  this 
section  ot  the  country.  His  missionary  labors  extended  over  a 
wide  region  of  tlie  State,  including  that  east  of  this  County. 
I  have  a  dim  recollection  ot  his  being  at  my  father's  house,  and 
of  sittinu-  u]i'm  his  knee  and  listening  to  his  words  as  he  sought 
to  adapt  them  to  my  cliildi.-li  comprehension.  3Ir.  AVilHston 
vas  a  i2<tod  man.  and  of  a  high  character  in  his  ])rofession. 

Tltere  was  hkewise  a  l\ev.  Mi-,  Camp  who  vi>ited,  and  T  do 
itot  know  but  lived  entii-ely  in  th'3  .settlements  during  the  ear- 
liei-  vears.  He.  however,  liad  no  charge  of  any  church  or  society, 
nor  did  he  have  a  stated  or  regular  iield  (»f  labor,  but  visited  and 
otlicia.ted  a-  opportunity  <;)lTered. 

A  C>-iiL;ivgatioii;il  Cliurch  is  i-cporied  a^  having  i-eeu  r.»rnie<l 
■11  A\'iiid>or  iii  i;'';b  under  l!ic  diredion  <!f  lc'\.  Mi'.  Ju-hb  hn! 
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wlietliei*  it  remained  a  permanent  orofanization  I  do  not  "know, 
Keligious  services  were  also  conducted  in  1703  in  wliat  is  now 
Coles ville,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  and  in  1700  St,  Luke's 
Church  (Episcopal)  at  Harpnrsville  was  organized.  A  Baptist 
Church  at  Upper  Lisle  is  also  mentioned  as  having  heen  formed 
as  early  as  1S02  ;  and  the  Union  Chapel  (Methodist  Episcopal) 
Society  at  East  Randolph,  in  the  Town  of  Windsor,  in  1803. 
A  Baptist  Church  was  also  organized  aiid  located  at  ITarpurs- 
ville  in  1811.  These  ai)pear  to  have  been  the  earlier  chui'ch  or- 
ganizations of  the  County.  'li^oy  originated  sporudically. 
without  any  general  effort  or  systematic  labor. 

It  \vas  not  until  about  1815,  and  during  the  fifteen  vears  suc- 
ceeding, that  any  thing  like  a  general  movement  was  instituted 
by  tlie  settlers  to  provide  religious  privileges  and  ujiportunities 
tor  tlK'mselvcs  and  their  children.  By  this  time  tiic  reHgioiir 
clement  iiad  l»ec!'me  greatly  augnieuted.  ;iud  the  iiiipni-rauee  «>t' 
public  wnivhip'  and  the  restraints  of  religious  inlluences  wei-e 
ackmtwledged.  In  organizing  chureh  associations  the  varitnis 
deiioiiiinjitional  dilVerences  were  duly  maintained.  The  peo})!e 
of  the  s[)arsely  inhabited  hamlets  (•.>iil(l  not  assemble  together 
and  eolleetivelv  woi'shi])  Go'l.  The  dih'eivnt  tenets  of  the  Chureh 
of  Knuland,  of  Roger  Williams,  of  .b)hn  We>ley,  or  of  .lohn 
Calvin,  were  regarded  by  the  part  isans  of  eaeh  a<  '>f  e<inal  im- 
portance, or  rather  as  constituting  an  e.-^sential  }'oiMion  of  true 
religion.  Consequently  Ei»iscopab  I'aptist,  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian and  C'ongri'giitional  societii-s  were  organized  in  dilferent 
directions,  oftentinu's  two  or  juore  in  tlu>  same  neighborliood  or 
setflenuMit.  These  ditVerences  of  o[)inion  in  matters  of  faith 
were  not  always  the  most  harmonious  elenu-nt  ann)ngthe  peojde  : 
thev  j^(»metinie-  excited  ti  s[iirit  of  ri^aI!■y  and  intolcnmee.  and 
often  eiejvndcrcd  sentiments  very  far  from  tli>.M'  Ciiri>liar> 
eharitv  or  of  brot  herly  love.     In  thi<.  the  one  hundre'dih  year  of 
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our  National  existence,  it  is  proper  to  record  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  sectarian  asperity  of  former  years  no  longer  exists. 

In  Binghamton  in  1810  an  Episcopal  society  was  organized 
under  the  title  of  St.  Ann's  Church  ;  hut  whether  from  in- 
diiferenee  to  the  honor  on  the  part  of  the  patron  saint,  or  from 
want  of  influence  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  society  was  soon  dis- 
solved. In  181 G  it  was  re-organized  under  the  name  of  Christ 
Church,  and  was  the  conimencment  of  the  present  large  and 
intlaential  Episcopal  society.  The  early  rectors  of  Christ 
Churcli  were  liev.  James  Keeler,  Rev.  F.  11.  Cumming,  Rev. 
Mr.  Gear,  Xathaniel  Huse,  Rev.  Hiram  Adams  and  Rev.  Mr, 
ShimealL  Thc-e  gcnllenieii  occupied  the  situation  hut  a  short 
time  each.  In  ISof")  Rev.  Edward  Andrew^,  I).  D.  Jjecame  the 
rector  and  continued  so  for  numy  years.  He  was  an  ahle, 
scludarly  man,  an  eL>'|Uont  preaclun'.  and  was  hii-gely  instru- 
mental in  the  }^r<'-}«erity  of  liis  |)ari-]i.  Dr.  Andivw>'diod  a  few 
vears  sinc-o.  Oik-  <a  Ids  ^uccess(n"s.  Rev.  Ch;>s.  II.  Piatt,  has 
followed  liim — dying  here  at  his  post,  in  the  midst  of  his  lah.ji-^. 

The  prest'Ut  Preshytorian  Church  of  Bina'hamton  wn^  (Organ- 
ized in  ISi;.  and  the  Rfv.  ^[r.  Xiles  was  ordained  and  installed 
])ast:or  of  it  in  Isls.  Mr.  Xiles  remained  in  charge  of  the 
chuivh  until  July,  l>-2>;.  when  he  died.  He  Avas  immediately 
siieceeded  hv  le.\.  Peter  Loekwood.  who  contimieil  his  jiastoral 
relation  until  I'^V-k  l-'ollowii'ig  ^[r.  Loekwood  came  the  Rev. 
.lohn  A.  X;!-h.  and  in  1838,  Rev.  David  D.  Gregory  heeame 
the  p;i-tiu-.  He  enntinued  hi<  lahors  f(n-  ten  year< — an  earnest, 
siiieeie  ma!).  It  i-  h'ss  than  two  years  since  his  remains  were 
de|)osited  in  Spring  Forest  Cemetery.  Rev.  John  llnm[)hrey 
succeeded  ?Jr.  (Iregory  and  :it  his  death.  Rev.  Wm.  II.  Cood- 
rich  of  X\"W  Haven  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  He  remained 
ill  (diarue  a  I'rw  m-av-  \\lie!i  he  removed  to  ('!e\ehin;l.  Ohio. 
His  health,    however,    hecoining    impaired,   he    hnally  went 
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abroad  and  died  in  Europe,  I  think  njion  the  same  day  that 
Mr.  Gregory  died  in  Binghamton.  The  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  liad  some  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength  in  other  parts  of  the  County  during  this  period.  I 
may  mention  the  names  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Union,  Rev. 
Henry  Ford,  of  Lisle,  and  afterwards  of  Maine,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Woodruff,  of  Chenango  Forks.  Mr.  Ford  was  a  man  of  signal 
ability  and  of  a  strong  logical  mind.  His  favorite  themes  were 
what  are  termed  tlio  ''doctrhies"  of  the  Bible,  and  in  tenacity 
of  belief  and  in  firmness  in  enforcing  his  views  he  must  have 
been  equal  to  Calvin  himself.  More  than  35  years  ago  I  listened 
to  a  discourse  from  him,  directed  to  a  church  whose  soundness 
on  tlie  "  doctrines  "  liad  begun  to  be  distrusted.  His  text  was, 
"  Whom  He  will  He  hardeneth.'*  Every  proposition  advanced 
was  sustained  by  copious  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  and  at 
the  close  of  every  ;:rgument  he  would  remark,  '*  if  you  think 
tiiese  are  'hard  sa}-ings,'  my  brotlircn,  I  can  only  reply  that 
they  are  found  in  the  Bible  ;  the  words  are  not  mine."  Of  all 
the  cU'j-gyuien  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  in  connection 
with  tlie  Bresbyteriun  Church  in  this  County  none  are  living 
e:iccpt  llvv.  Mr.  L'ji-kvvuod.  He  still  survives — the  sun  of  his 
life  setting  traufpiilly,  a  beloved  and  venerated  father  in  his 
church. 

We  have  already  si-on  that  the  Ba[)tists  were  early  in  the  held, 
and  tliat  ]>ri()r  to  lsl5  they  had  societies  in  oj^ei-ation  at  rj)per 
Lisle  ar.d  at  Har[iur.-ville.  The  Baptist  Church  ai  iMiighani- 
ton  was  not  oruanized  until  l^'VJ — the  Rev.  Michael  Frederick 
beinu'  its  iirst  nastor.  Tlie  following  are  the  next  succeeding 
pastors  ot  tlie  Binghaniiou  Baptist  Church  down  to  ahout  the 
vear  ISod,  viz  :  Rcvs.  .lason  Coi'win.  Henry  Rohertson,  William 
Slori  and  J.  M.  C<'ltV.  Tiic  growth  cf  this  soi-idy  thri)ii!/h 
all  the  \t'ars  since  iis  oiganizafion  has  heen  continuous  ami  iin- 
intcrru}itctl. 
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The  Methodist  denomination  has  by  no  means  acted  an  insig- 
nificant part  in  the  religious  movements  which  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  County.  Their  itinerant  ministers  followed  close 
upon  the  coming  of  the  early  settlers,  and  they  penetrated  every 
hamlet.  We  have  already  seen  tliat  a  society  was  organized  at 
East  Eandolph  as  early  as  1803.  Xow,  at  the  present  day,  their 
small  white  churches  are  to  be  seen  in  every  direction,  and  are 
easilv  accessible  to  evcrv  nei^rhborhood.       |  T*^"*^         ,  , 

Tlie  first  Motliodis:  society  in  Bingliamton  was  organized  in 
1817,  and  was  generally  known  as  the  Henry  Street  M.  E.  Church. 
After  a  series  of  events  continuing  for  many  years,  which  it  is 
not  worth  wliik'  to  attempt  to  trace  or  to  detail,  this  organiza- 
tion now  finds  itself  i^ossessed  of  the  beautiful  clnircli  edifice  on 
Court  street,  wliicli  they  built  some  years  since,  and  which  they 
have  named  the  ''  Centenary  M.  E.  Cliureh.''  so  called  in  com- 
nienior;uiun  of  tlie  intrDcluetion  of  Metliodism  in  Amei'iea, 
one  iiuiulred  years  ijefore  the  year  in  whicli  their  cliurch  was 
erec-ted,  viz  :  ISGD.  Their  memlu  i'shi})  and  congregation  are 
large.  On  af-count  of  t!ie  peculiar  jiolicy  of  tliis  denomiiint ion 
in  elianging  ilieir  preneiiers  every  two  yc;irs,  1  ;nn  un;ibl.>  fi'om 
want  of  S{>;iee  and  time  to  give  the  names  of  those  who  have 
had  tlii<  jieople  in  cliarL'e.  One  of  the  veteran  preachers  of  this 
denomimition,  ioiig  a  residen  of  l)ing]nimton.  and  one  of  its 
early  settlei'S.  I  may.  however,  mention.  I  refer  to  the  late  IJev. 
Solon  Stocking,  whose  memory  will  be  readily  recaUed  by  those 
wlio  knew  hi))]  in  his  bfe  time,  and  who  still  survive  him. 

In  ]8o")  Etiward  White,  Es(|.,  removed  to  Binghamton  with 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  his  wife's  sister,  ^liss  Gritlin, 
and  three  daughtei's.  They  V/ere  all  natives  of  Ii'eland,  eduea- 
led  and  relined.  Tie-  Mi.-x's  While  and  ( i  ri ili n  opened  a  bna I'd- 
ing  scliiMiI  for  ladit'S.  which  for  rnanv  vears  was  eondurt- 

ed  suceessluliv.    This  faniih  wei'e  Konian  Catholi<'  in  their  re- 
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ligion,  and  it  is  believed  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  family  in 
the  County.  They  set  up  the  altar  of  their  clinrch,  and  com- 
menced the  worship  of  God  according  to  its  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies. This  was  the  commencement  of  a  Catholic  mission,  as  it 
is  termed,  and  has  resulted  in  the  large  and  widely  diffused 
Catholic  element  throughout  the  County. 

At  first  the  mission  was  visited  only  at  intervals  by  clergymen 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  among  whom  was  the  late  Father 
O'Reilly,  then  of  Silver  Lake,  Pa.  In  1S43  or  1844  Bishop 
Hughes  gave  the  Binghamton  mission  in  charge  to  the  Rev.  A. 
Doyle,  who  was  succeeded  the  following  year  by  the  Rev.  John 
Sheridan,  and,  owing  to  liis  ]-oni(»val  to  Owego,  the  Rev.  James 
Hourigan,  the  present  pastor,  Avas  appointed  in  July,  1847. 
The  work  of  Father  Hourigan  was  to  visit,  become  acquainted 
with  and  bring  under  tlie  iiiihienccs  of  the  cliurcli  all  tlie  scat- 
Ti'T'od  riK'Hibei's  of  its  faith  within  a  tri'i'itory  extending,  in  some 
directions  a  distance  of  50  miles.  For  the  last  20  years  he  has 
thus  been  engaged,  and  a  most  indefatigable  woi'ker  he  lias 
proved.  In  addition  to  the  public  ministration  of  tlie  word, 
and  tlie  common  or  ordinary  pai'oohial  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
the  lioman  Church  requires  its  priests  to  attend,  if  not  utterly 
i]n}>ossible,  whenever  summoned  to  visit  a  dying  member,  for  the 
pur])iise  of  a.dininisteriiig  the  last  I'ites  appointed  for  such  oc- 
ea-ions.  This  duty  .necessarily  imposes  a  gi'eatly  iiu'reascd 
amount  of  labor  upon  the  i)ricst,  for  no  inclemency  of  weather. 
n(*r  darkness  of  nigiit.  nor  distance  even.  ]ior  all  condiined,  ca.n 
exeu-'c  him  if  he  siiould  not  make  every  eH'oil  to  attend.  i'o>- 
sessed  of  a  vigoi'ous  fi'ame,  and  earnestly  devoted  to  his  work. 
Fatiier  Hourigan  has  rarely  failed  to  perfoi'm  his  whole  duty, 
'inhere  i.'^  not  an  hour  of  the  day  or  night  that  I  have  not  secii 
hifiu  a!  .M»iiic  {)i'riod  during  (Ik-  last  i  wenty-li\e  years,  by  the  bed 
side  of  some  on(^  of  his  [>eo}>le,  to  administer  to  them  the  con- 
solations (il"  their  fail  h. 
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The  Catholic  congregation  in  this  place  is  large.  Three  sev- 
eral masses  are  said  on  every  Sunday  morning  during  each  of 
which  the  spacious  church  is  crowded  with  a  different  set  of 
worshipers. 

The  foregoing  reference  to  the  churches  in  Binghamton  em- 
braces all  of  the  original  or  primary  religious  organizations  of 
the  i">lace. 

The  Congregational  Church  was  formed  in  1836  by  the  pro- 
cess of  reproduction  described  by  naturalists  as  fission  ov fissi- 
parous  generation,  Tlie  parent  body  divides,  a  new  organism 
is  produced,  which  becomes  possessed  of  individual  life  and 
ca})aijle  of  a  scpai-ate  existence.  The  original  memlters  of  the 
Congregational  Church  were  all  niemljers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  separated  from  it  to  organize  and  form  what  has 
.since  }>j'oved  to  be  a  most  etlicicnt  ajid  independent  living  lH)dy. 

The  process  has  1)een  rL')K\iti.Ml  tw  ice  since  in  tlie  parent  Ijody. 
<nid  within  a  few  years,  giving  origin  to  the  T^Iorth  Presl)yterian 
Churcli  and  later  to  tlie  West  Pres])yterian  Church. 

Tlie  sauiC  lias  also  taken  }tlace  in  the  jnirent  Methodist  Church, 
and  the  ^fain  Street  Tabernacle  and  the  High  Street  M.  E. 
Churches  are  the  i)roducts. 

Christ  Clnuvh,  in  Ijinghamton,  has  likewise  given  to  the 
M-orld  in  this  manner  the  Church  and  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shei)her(l,  situaie  in  the  Fifth  Ward.  -mi;;;    ■  ;  <^  ■ 

There  is  a  l^'rce  Methodist  Church  of  Binghamton,  organized 
in  18G',J,  its  place  of  woivliip  being  the  corner  of  Court  and  Car- 
roll streets.  Two  Colored  Churches  also  exist  in  Binghamton, 
viz  :  the  African  Methodist  Eju'scopal  Zion  Church,  organized 
in  is:]i;.  ;md  tli.-  African  ^fcthodist  episcopal  Bethel  Churcli, 
organize<l  in  1  s:3S. 
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In  the  Town  of  BiDgluimtony  at  Huwleyton,  there  are  two* 
Cliurches,  a  ^lethodist  Episcopal  and  a  Presbyterian  ;  and  in' 
tlie  vicinity  of  the  Asylum  there  exists  it  Reformed  Protestant 
Episcopal  Society. 

In  Barker  there  are  three  chnrches — a  Congreg-ational  at 
Chenango  Forks,  the  Adams  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcii, 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli  of  Barker. 

Clieiiango  has  the  First  ^[ethodist  Episcopal  Society  at  Che- 
nango Forks,  a  Baptist  Church  at  Castle  Creek,  a  ^lethodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Castle  Creek,  and  at  Kattleville  and  at 
Glen  Castle. 

In  Colesville  there  are  St.  Lukt-'s  (Episcopal)  Church,  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  and  tlie  Methodist  Episco])al  Cluirch  at 
Harpursville,  the  First  Methodist  E})iscopal  Churcli  at  Xew 
01h(».  tlu*  Pi'Os]»ytcri:in  Churcli  and  llic  ^lethodisi  Kpi-copjJ 
Churcli  ar  Xincvi-h.  thf  l)aptist  Churcli  at  \\\>st  CoKsvilic.  the 
Methodist  E[)is('o|>a]  ('hujch  at  Ouijuagii.  the  Free  (.'hurcli  at 
Cok'*>  Hill,  and  the  ^rethodist  F}ii>co])al  C'hureh  at  ()sl)ori! 
UoWow. 

in  Cunklin  there  are  three  churches — I'irst  Baptist  Churclu 
situate  oil  llie  I'iver,  near  the  center  of  the  town  ;  the  ^letho- 
dist  Episcopal  Cliun  li.  on  ijittle  Snake  Ci'eek,  and  the  Pres})y- 
tei'ian  C'hureh  at  Ctmklin  Station,  oi-  ^[ill)urn. 

Feiiton  has  three  churches — a  l>aptist  C-htirch  and  a  .ALetho- 
dist  J^^piseopal  ('hui-eh  at  Port  Crane,  and  a  Methodist  E})isco- 
pai  Clun-eh  at  NOrt  h  l-'enton. 

Kirkwood  has  two  churches — a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Kirkwood  V  illage,  and  a  Christi;in  Chureh,  two  miles  down, 
the  river. 

In  kisle  ihej'e  ai'e  a  Mt  lhodisl  i'lpi.-eupal  Church  and  a  Con- 
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gregational  Churcli  at  Lisle  Village,  and  a  Baptist  Church  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Killawog. 

In  the  town  of  Maine  there  are  seven  churches — a  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Union  Center  ;  a  Congregational  Church, 
a  Baptist  Church  and  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Maine 
Village ;  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  North  Maine,  a 
Presb}  terian  Church  at  East  Maine,  and  the  Abhott  ^lethodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Xanticoke  has  four  churches — a  Methodist  Episco])al  Church 
and  a  Christian  Church  at  Glen  Aubrey,  and  a  Baptist  Church 
and  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Lamb's  Corners. 

Sanfo]-d  has  tluve  religious  societies — a  Baptist  Church  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  a  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  and  a  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  another  direction. 

It  is  but  just  to  ri'juark  lit-re  tliat:  the  religious  character  of 
the  citizens  of  our  County  wlio  live  at  De})osit,  ought  not  to  be 
rellccted  u})on  or  suH'lt  in  any  way  because  no  churches  or 
church  organizations  have  I*een  mentioned  as  existing  there. 
There  are,  as  i-  v\ oil  known,  si've-ral  (/hurches and. church  edifices 
at  Deposit,  and  that  the  citizens  of  that  i)lace  are  regular  in 
their  attenda]ice  on  ])uhhc  worship.  lUit  it  so  hap])ens  that  the 
Hiu''  bc-twcon  this  County  and  Delaware  County  ])asses  t]ir.)Ugli 
the  center  of  the  village,  and  that  all  the  cliurch  buildings  are 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hue.  Conseouently  they  are  witliout 
the  limits  of  Ib-t'oiuc.  ;nid  could  ne>t  ])roperly  be  included  in 
thissketeli.  Our  eit  i/.ens  residing  at  Deposit  have  tlieir  homes 
and  tran-act  their  >eeulai-  business  in  tlieii"  own  County,  but 
tlieir  devotions  and  their  religious  acts  are  all  perfoi'med  in  the 
County  of  De]awar(\ 

Ti'iangle-  iiumhi-r.-  thirteen  chui'ehes,  viz  :  'i'he  l-'irst.  r»a[i(ist 
('liurch  and  the  Universrilist  Cliurch  at  li]>]>er  Lisle;  I'aptist 
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Church  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Triangle  ;  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Cliurch,  Baptist  Church,  First  Congregational 
Church,  Grace  Church,  and  the  Catholic  Mission,  at  Whitney's 
Point  ;  First  Baj^ttist  Church  at  Hazard's  Corners,  and  Congre- 
o^ational  Church  at  Trianole. 

Union  has  four  churches — a  Presbyterian  Church,  a  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Cliurch  and  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at 
the  village,  and  a  Congregational  Church  at  Union  Center. 

A'estal  has  hve  churches — a  Methodist  E})iscopal  Church  at 
Vestal ;  a  Baptist  Church  at  Vestal  Center  ;  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  two  Eefornied  Methodist  Churches  at  Tracy 
Creek.  ,  ,  ,  „ 

Windsor  has  eight  cliurch es — the  Union  Chapel  at  East  Ean- 
dol]^h.  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  at  East  Windsor,  Baptist 
Clnircli  at  Kandolph  Cenrer.  Christian  Advent  Chuix-li  at  Wil- 
nior  Si'irlenn'nt.  Fii'st  \Vesle\;in  I'luircti  at  Hazard vilk',  Wes- 
levan  Methodist  Episcopal  Cluuvh  at  East  li;indnl|)h.  Zion 
E]>isc<)]>:il  Cluirch  at  ^^'indsor.  and  First  Free  .Metliodist  E}ns- 
copal  Church  at  A\dnds(tr  A'illage. 

From  the  sunimai'v  of  church  organizations  now  given,  it  is 
evident  how  grrat  an  adv;nu'e  lias  been  made  in  all  tliat  pertain^ 
to  tb.e  religious  eultnre  and  improvement  of  I  lie  jieoide  of  this 
Couniv  during  the  frrst  centnry  of  our  national  existenee.  The 
numerous  eliureli  organizations  whieli  on  all  sides  are  to  be  met 
with,  indicate  that  amidst  all  the  excitements  and  the  engross- 
ing care>  of  life,  there  is  \'et  a  strong  element  in  the  human 
character  which  inqiels  man  to  make  pre[)aration  for  the  life 
that  is  to  come. 

}''or  a  period  of  sixty  years  next  suc(/eeding  the  first  settle- 
mculs,  ihc  leadiiiL:  iiitere-t  audi  iiie  staple  production  of  the 
IV'untv  was  it<  linid)^  r.     In  almo-t  ewnw  .section  and  es})eciall} 
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along  the  several  streams  were  extensive  tracts,  thickly  covered 
with  pine  timber.  As  this  was  the  only  product  that  could  be 
taken  to  a  market,  and  as  it  usually  commanded  a  ready  sale, 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  became  the  leading  business  of  the 
County,  and  the  timber  lands  were  first  sought  after  and  taken 
up.  There  seemed  to  be  no  othei-  way  to  obtain  money  but  by 
the  sale  of  pine  boards.  Hence  in  every  section  saw  mills  were 
in  active  operation,  the  clearing  up  of  the  forests  was  in  a  meas- 
ure suspended,  and  every  energy  was  directed  totlie  manufacture 
of  lumljer.  It  was  nuirketed  by  iioating  it  down  the  river  ; 
whenever  by  reason  of  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  snow^  in  the 
spring,  the  river  had  sufficient  water  to  float  the  lumber  when 
made  into  rafts.  During  the  fall  and  winter  tlie  pine  trees  were 
fallen,  cut  into  the  proper  lengtlu  and  dra\\n  to  the  mills. 
Such  mills  ti-  liad  sufficient  water  to  run  tlu^  entire  vear,  were 
stocked  witli  ;i«iU:intiiy  enuugh  t<>  keep  tliein  in  o])eration  all 
the  time.  TIk*  hnnher  sawed  into  hoard-  was  piled  upini  the 
h;ink  of  the  I'iver  in  some  convenient  place.  Of  course  when 
manufactured  at  mills  remote  frojn  the  rivei' it  had  to  l)e  drawn 
there  i»v  teani-.  All  these  oj)eriiti(ni<  kept  a  good  ]]iany  men 
in  em}>lo\ iiieui.  TIk'  i ii mhei'inan  was  a  [)ersCin  s>n'  ijf>)it>ris. 
To  him.  I  hi'  sun  !"o-e  and  set  solely  to  enable  him  to  work  a  pine 
tree  into  Ix^ai  Is.  As  a  s[>ecies  of  the  liuman  race,  the  himber- 
man  in  liii>  vieinity  Ijecome  extinct,  as  liave  also  the  i)ine 
trees  tliemselves. 

But  the  great  carnival  of  the  Inmberman.  the  season  of  the 
most  ah-orliing  interest  of  all  others,  was  the  rafting  season  ; 
wlien  ever\ thing  else  was  laid  aside,  and  all  hands  were 
turned  to.  tu  eonstruet  the  I'afts  atnl  to  ]M'e])are  for  the  trij) 
down  t iie  ri\ 1 1.  Tlietrip  down  the  river  sometimes  extend- 
ed -i»e.iii  a-  tar  a.-  Xiu-rdk.  \'a..  and  \\a-  an  e\(airsion  whieh 
<'\erv    vounn    man    must    ol'    neeessitv   nnike.      These  trips 
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abounded  in  adventure,  the  narration  of  which  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year.  The  perils 
of  running  the  various  dams,  the  Towanda,  tlie  Nanticoke 
and  the  Shemokin  chutes,  and  likewise  the  Connawaug  Falls, 
were  rehearsed  in  the  most  glowing  styles  to  ready  and  imag- 
inative listeners. 

This  class  of  people  were  a  hardy  and  enduring  set  of  men. 
but  more  or  less  irregular  in  their  course  of  life,  and  seldom  lay- 
ing up  or  saving  property.  Among  all  of  the  early  luml)ermen. 
very  few  at  the  expiration  of  20  years  of  hard  work,  were  any 
better  off,  or  had  much  of  property  left. 

It  Wiis  the  practice  to  anticipaie  the  avails  of  their  yearly  la- 
bor. Some  mercliant  under  an  arrangement  made,  would  ad- 
vance to  and  supply  the  manufactuj-er  of  luml)er.  with  all  the 
necessary  means  of  subsistence  for  the  family  -jui]  teams,  alsr) 
the  wagt'S  of  tlie  laborers  out  of  the  store,  all  to  paid  for  from 
the  receipts  of  the  lumber  when  sold.  Many  of  the  merchants 
likewise  bought  smaller  lots  of  lumber,  })aying  for  it  out  of  the 
store,  and  in  this  way  became  largely  engaged  in  the  trade. 

The  disa<lva]Uages  of  such  a  system  of  doing  business,  are 
a}>})arent.  The  mereh;nU  must  necessarily  iin[M)se  a  greater 
])r()(it  U}M)n  his  gnnds,  tlierehy  inerc-asiiig  the  o-'i  to  lIic  eon- 
suuu-r,  while  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  ivtui-ns  would  l)e  re- 
ceived, and  the  not  unfrequent  failure  of  men  eng.-iged  in  the 
husines-.  entailed  le.sses  that  (piiteol'teu  more  than  eoHiiteraeled 
the  iu'-reased  prolits.  But  it  w;is  the  way.  and  pt'tlnips  the 
onlv  wav  that  ])usiness  could  be  conducted.  iMcry  business 
ai'ranu-enh'Ut  was  to  be  coiisununateib  every  n.ote  was  payable, 
wlien  the  rat'l-  'j:>>\  hack."  Taiul  was  clieai).  and  wa<  bought 
u[>inlracls  of  eonsidera!»ie  si/e.  which  suh>e([Ucn!  ly  bt'cauie 
the  <oui'ce  of  great  weahh  to  |>ro[)rietors. 
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I  have  already  remarked  that  the  lumberman  constituted  a 
species  of  the  genus  man,  sui  generis.  Tliis  species  can  now 
only  be  seen  in  tlie  northern  part  of  Michigan  and  in  the  pineries 
of  the  up])er  ^lississippi.  They  had  a  vocabulary  peculiarly 
their  own,  and  svere  one  of  them  to  return  here  at  the  present 
day,  there  would  be  a  generation  entirely  ignorant  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  would  be  as  surprised  and  confounded  at  hearing 
the  tenns  of  •'panel,*'  *'common,''  ''culls."  ''sample  culls," 
"oar  stems,"  "oar  blades."  "grubs,"  "platforms,"  "stiffening 
poles,"  &c.,  &c.,  as  was  IMp  Van  AVinkle  when,  returning  from 
his  protracted  repose  in  the  Catskills,  he  first  heard  of  "Bunker 
Hill,"  "Spirit  of  *:G,"  "Geo.  Washington."  "the  Continental 
Congress,"  c^'c.  which  to  hi]ii  seemed  an  uniutelligible  Jargon. 

There  is  also  another  fact  that  may  be  recorded  here.  During 
the  process  of  getting  off  the  lumljer,  agriculture  was  sadly 
neglected,  aii'l  the  country  had  a  most  slovenly  a])pearance. 
The  land  from  wliich  the  p'ine  timber  had  been  removed  was 
grown  up  to  brush — no  fences,  no  signs  of  improveuK-nt.  and 
i\o  cultivation.  That  this  had  the  elfoct  to  retard  the  improve- 
ment of  tlie  Ctninty,  and  to  delay  its  development  as  an  agi'i- 
cultural  section,  wliich  it  now  eminently  is.  cannot  be  denied. 
There  wa^  no  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  until 
the  last  pine  tree  bad  fallon. 

There  was  another  cause  whieh  delayed  the  settlement  of  the 
Countv.  and  which  diverted  the  cnrrent  of  emigration  that  for 
a  time  was  directed  .-trongly  t(n\'ards  it.  In  a  note  addressed 
to  me  1)V  X'ii'gil  W'liilney.  with  a  view  to  aid  me  in  the 

})re]iarati(Hi  of  tliis  sketch,  he  refers  to  this  canse  in  the  follow- 
ing language  :  *'  Bi'fore  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the 
County  of  Hroome  was  tilling  u]>  ^\  ilh  inhabitants  very  ra])idly, 
but  the  oj'ening  \va>  a  coniplele  >l(»j>pagr,  and  it  becanic  a  very 
i-are  event  for  a  new  settler  to  come  into  the  \illage  or  County. 
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It  then  became  apparent  how  isolated  this  section  was.  They 
had  plenty  to  eat,  but  no  exchange  or  sale,  consequently  no 
wealth,  no  fashions,  no  distinctions,  but  strange  to  say,  more 
real  content,  more  real  religion,  and  more  character  as  a  com- 
munity." :  , 

The  foregoing  sketch  brings  us  down  in  the  history  of  Broome 
County  to  about  the  year  1836.  It  was  then  that  the  County 
first  received  the  benefit  of  what  was  then  termed  the  system  of 
internal  improvements,  by  the  construction  of  the  Chenango 
Canal.  This  was  the  first  impetus  to  further  advancement  which 
the  County  had  received.       ;         ..  j     v    ;  ,  ■  ,s  ; 

Tlie  building  of  the  Erie  Canal  liad  for  many  years  before  en- 
grossed the 'attention  of  the  peo})le  of  the  State,  and  when  it 
became  a  fact  accomplished  and  a  water  communication  was 
n.'ally  o.- ta])lis]ied  botWL'on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  Kiver,  th^' 
ciaiiior  came  from  on  both  sides  of  the  main  Canal  for  lateral 
or  side  canals  which  should  connect  with  the  Erie.  This  policy 
\va>  ;id()|)ted  by  the  State,  and  the  coastruction  of  tlie  Cj'ooked 
kalu'  Canal,  the  Seneca  Lake  Canal,  the  Chemung  Canal,  the 
Chenango  Canal,  and  the  Black,  River  Canal  was  the  result. 
The  ])eople  interested  in  these  several  measures  insisted  upon 
ilicir  (•om])letion  with  great  pertinacity,  wliile  those  not  partic- 
ularly ;itl\-('ted  by  these  measui-es  began  to  think  that  tlie  State 
\\;!-  too  lavish  in  its  expenditures  for  work  of  internal  inip]-ove~ 
iii-ait.  Tliis  (luestion  beeame  one  of  the  leatling  ek'uients  in 
i'\t  ry  t  lection,  and  for  nniny  years  the  polities  of  this  ('(»unty, 
;i-  Well  as  othei's.  were  e(UitrolkMl  by  the  question  of  the  eom- 
}>!••!  ion  of  the  Chenango  Canal.  It  was  this  pertinacity  and 
'•lanioi-.  ;nul  uncontrollable  determination  that  vexed  the  late 
Ml".  Saiiiucl  ^'ounii-.  of  S:(i'atoga.  into  the  deelaration  that  the 
{.<•<. [lie  of  I  hi<  sretioiidl'  the  Stale  vcerea  set  of  "  si  urdy  Iseggars. 
XmI  w  ii  h-tanding  all  (he  opposition  eneountered,  the  Chenango 
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Canal  was  constructed,  and  it  let  the  ^'  dark  out"  of  this  pre- 
viously sequestered  region,  and  o])ened  it  to  the  outer  world. 
This  was  in  1837. 

The  completion  of  the  Chenango  Canal  again  attracted  the 
attention  of  emigrants,  and  once  more  the  tide  began  to  flow 
towards  this  part  of  the  State.  The  value  of  property  Avas  much 
increased.  The  lands  from  which  the  pine  timber  had  been 
removed  were  now  sold  as  farms,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
was  commenced  in  earnest.  Freights  and  transport;ition  were 
low,  and  a  sure  market  could  always  be  relied  ui)on.  This,  of 
course,  gave  encouragement  to  the  raising  of  farm  products,  and 
the  number  of  farms  under  cultivation  soon  began  to  multiply. 

Twelve  years  later  the  Erie  Railway  was  completed  to  Bing- 
hamton.  and  two  years  afterwards  was  extended  to  Lake  Erie. 
The  construct  inn  of  the  road  placed  tlie  County  of  Broome  in 
direct  communicarinu  with  ^S^ew  York  City,  and  on  one  of  tlie 
|>rincipal  tlirough  route's  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  west. 
The  County,  now  no  longer  sequestered  and  remote,  became 
i'asily  accessible,  and  the  iiicrea-e  of  its  pi)|iulati()n  corresponde^l 
to  its  iiicreasi'd  faciiities.  Tiiu  furtiier  completion  of  the  Del- 
awaiT',  Lackawana  Western  liailroad,  the  Syracuse  Bing- 
haraton  liailroad,  tlu'  Albany  t.'v  Susquelumna  Railroad,  and  tfie 
Clicnaiigo  ValK/v  or  Uiifa  'Kaiiroad.  whicli  folbiwrd  one  afie-* 
another  in  a  few  ^cars.  brotiglit  the  Courity  williin  the  focus  o: 
a  i-ailj'.).((l  fcHt.-r.  'Hk-H'  an-  ])iu  t])ree  Towns  in  tlie  ('oiiiity 
that  iiavL'  no  railroad  pas-iiig  through  them.  The  aggregate 
assrssi'd  vahiaiioii  .if  ail  the  I'ailroads  iu  the  several  Towns  u]i;)ii 
which  taxes  uvc  paid  is  5>i,i)S^  .I)-");].  All  these  advantages 
ha\<^  had  their  etl'eet — the  price  of  lands  lias  largely  iucreased. 
the  farming  intei-cst  thi'oughout  Ihe  entire  County  is  [lie  |tr(^- 
\ailiir.r  inlerc-l.  and  the  popu  lat  ioti  (»f  ihe  (\)unty  is  Lo-day  still 
itierea-ing  in  numbers. 
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In  1810  tlie  entire  population  of  what  is  now  the  County  oi' 
Broome  was  only  G,524  ;  in  1875  its  inhabitants  numbered 
47/J13.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  County  for  the  last 
five  years  is  about  4,000.  In  1830  the  population  numbered 
IT, 570  :  in  1840,  22,338  ;  in  1850,  30,660  ;  in  1800,  35,006,  and 
in  18r<>.  44.103.  These  figures  indicate  the  steady,  uniform 
o-rowth  of  our  County. 

AiiutlK^r  fact  may  be  mentioned  which  illustrates  not  only  the 
increase  <'f  our  population,  but  of  l)usiness  also.  In  1811  there 
were  hat  eight  post  offices  in  the  County,  then  including  Owego 
and  Berkshire.  Ten  years  after  an  office  was  established  here, 
it  ^vas  ke})r  1)y  Wm.  WoodrulT  in  the  second  story  of  the  toll 
iiou.-e.  m'ai'  the  Chenango  bridge.  But  for  tlie  purposes  of  de- 
liverv  no  oftice  was  necessary,  as  all  the  mail  matter  of  a  week 
might  liave  l)eoii  carried  in  tlie  Postmaster's  hat.  Xow.  I  am 
informed  l)y  J:is.  II.  Bartlett,  Es(i.,  Assistarit  P(».4master,  tliat 
7,0(.>0  letters  are  daily  handied  in  the  otlice,  i)esidt.'s  thu  mass  of 
pajK'rs.  magazines  and  pamphlets  which  are  likcwisvMlistribuied. 
Tlie  revenue  of  the  office  to  the  government  annually  is  over 
^2i  ,oon,  The  nuniher  of  i)ost  offices  now  in  ilie  County  is  ul)out 
sixty. 

'I'he  fii'st  mail  route  tlirougli  this  section  was  from  Catskill  to 
A\'wro\vii.  'J'hc  mail  was  carried  on  lun-.-eback,  and  arrived 
once  in  two  weeks.  '  As  the  po]>ulation  increased,  other  facilities 
becanu^  necessary,  and  in  1810  there  was  a  mail  from  tbe  east, 
the  West  and  the  north,  brought  on  hoi'seback  once  a  week.  li\ 
latL'r  vears.  :iiid  up  to  the  lime  of  building  the  Krie  Jiaihvay. 
there  were  three  princi}):d  stage  routes  from  the  central  ]>orti(U) 
of  the  State  to  New  York  City,  viz  :  a  route  from  Itlnu-a  io 
Catskill.  running  through  the  northern  part  of  this  Countv  ; 
anolner  from  Cenev;t.  \  ia  Ithaca.  Owego.  r>inL:hamt<ui, 
Bend  and  ]\I(tnticell(>  to  Xewburg  ;  and  a  third  from  Owego 
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through  Montrose  to  Jersey  City.  The  late  Maj.  Augustus  Mor- 
gan, Isiiac  Tompkins  and  Sidney  T.  Robinson  had  extensive 
interests  in  tliese  routes,  and  for  many  years  were  engaged  in 
the  tnmsportation  of  tlie  mails,  and  the  carrying  of  passengers. 
Tliese  several  lines  constituted  the  only  routes  by  which  travel- 
ers could  take  a  public  conveyance  to  the  City  of  New  York  ; 
and  then  it  was  a  ride  of  two  days  and  one  night  to  reacli  that 
city  from  Binghamton.  The  Xew  York  pa})ers  were  received 
here  the  third  day  after  pul)lication  ;  now.  tlie  morning's  news 
arrives  at  2  P.  M..  and  is  read  in  Binghamton  as  early  in  the 
day  as  it  is  by  some  of  the  residents  of  Xew  York.  The  old 
Xew].)U]'g  Stage  C«>mi)any,  that  run  tliat  route  for  many  yeai's, 
was  com|>o.^ed  of  tlie  following  gentlemen  :  Lewis  Mannin^g, 
Augustus  ^Morgan.  Sidney  T.  Kol)inson,  Henry  S.  Jarvis,  A\'m. 
McLaury.  Sanuud  Dimmick,  Ca])t.  IJamilton  and  Ilalsev 
Sweet. 

In  the  mo-t  active  period  of  staging,  the  average  daily  numiier 
of  passengers  nut  of  l^inghamton  could  not  have  exceeded  ficciifii. 
T  am  informed  by  Mi'.  Art]>ur  Tileston,  tlie  ticket  agent  at  the 
r:iilway.stati(Ui  in  tliis  oity,  that  tlie  avernge  iiumber  of  persons 
daily  purchasing  tickets  at  the  several  railways,  and  leaving  the 
city  by  cars,  w'lW  rxccc^l  four  hiindrech 

Tlu'  llr.-t  lU'Wspapcr  atiem])ted  to  be  |)ublished  in  tliis  section 
was  commcnvi'd  at  I'riion  \'i]la'ge  in  ISUU,  ])Ut  who  the  ])uliHsh- 
er  was.  ur  how  long  ii  i\  niained  in  existence.  I  am  not  informed. 
In  IS] '2  Chaunccv  Morgan  commenced  the  publication  of  tlie 
Jli'Oiiiiic  C'lDi/ilii  rdriot  at  ]')inghamton.  In  1S15  it  was 
changed,  in  it<  n;nnc,  at  least,  to  that  of  the  J*lio  ni.i\  and  was 
conducted  by  3Iaj.  Augustus  Moi-gan  and  Dr.  Tracy  liobinstui. 
In  isr.i  it  was  <li-cont  inued  :iml  tlic  Ii(j)i/hlic(/ Jt  //r/v//*/  was 
(■(MM  iiirUtH  d.  ahd  -:hTr--i\ cly  pu!)i;-ir''i  by  Mi.i'gaii  v!v  llowaril. 
Abraham  Ibirrdb  and  Porchus  Abbey. 
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The  Brootne  Fe/jublican  was  estiiblishcd  at  I^ingluiinton  in 
1S'-1'2  hy  Maj.  Augustus  Morgan.  It  was  afterwards  published 
as  a  weekly  paper  by  Morgan  &  Canoll,  by  Evans  &  Canoll,  by 
CanoU  &  Cooke,  by  Davis  &  Cooke,  by  F.  B.  Penuiman  and  l)y 
E.  B.  Colston,  until  about  1849,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Wm. 
Stuart,  Esq.  Stuart  commenced  tlie  publication  of  a  daily 

paper,  and  continued  it  for  some  years,  when  tlie  establishment 
wtis  sold  to  Afalette  »Jc  Iicid.  The  paper  is  now  owned  by  an 
associati(*n,  and  its  publication  is  vigonMisl  v  and  ably  sustained. 

The  Bi}ighamtoii  Democrat  is  the  product  of  a  union  of  the 
Broome  (Jonntjj  Courier,  a  weekly  paper  commenced  in  1831 
bv  J.  R.  Orton.  and  tlie  Broome  Couiitii  Democrat .  wliicli  was 
established  in  184';.  Tlie  two  })apers  were  purchased  by  J.  1\. 
Dickinson,  Esq..  the  name  changed  to  tlie  Binghamtoa  Demo- 
crat, and  ^\  as  condueted  Ijy  ]Mr.  Diclviiison  for  some  yejirs,  wlion 
at  length  it  bt'canie  tlie  propiM-tv  of  the  ]>re<rnt  ju-npriefors. 
Mes-rs.  W.  S.  G.  E.  Lawyer.  'J'liey  have  al«>  for  a  number 
of  vears  publisluMl  the  Dailif  De))iocrat. 

The  Iliaqltiiratni,  Siaiu1ar<t  was  first  is>ued  in  1S');>.  by  Jas, 
VauA'alkeulturi:-.  and  coiitinurd  undei"  ditl'erent  proprietors 
until  ISTO,  wlienit  \\'a<  cou-olidated  with  thv'  fic/nAldican.  Tlie 
iris,  tlie  Sa.srj)ip](ii  II  na  JfnrrnaJ.  and  one  or  two  otlier  ]>apers, 
v\'Vv  eoininenced  al  ditferent  tinu's.  hut  tlu'ir  pui/lii-at ion  was 
not  long  continued.  At  Union,  tlie  Viiion  Ne/r.s  has  )>een  es- 
tablished for  moi-e  than  twenty  years,  and  is  still  being  pul)- 
At  Wliitnev's  l*(»int  the  /h-onme  ^V/vr///' was  eonimeneed 
in  18")S,  l)ut  rliis  ha^  licen  discontinued  atul  its  place  supplied 
bv  the  Xiii'ia  li'porter,  published  by  M.  Ik  Eldredge.  At 
Di'ptistt.  ahh(Uii:h  the  })ublica( i(tn  onice  is  just  over  the  line  'u\ 
Delaware  Countv.  the  ('oarirr  is  entitled  lo  he  i-e^-ard'-d  a>  \u 
(ia![  'Kd'^nuiiii:'  Id  r>r<M»uie.  The  Hi nghamluit  'I'lmcs  \>  of  a 
ni!iel!  Uiio'e  I'eceni   crigin.   ahleaigli  a   \i'r_\  ellicient   ami  v^elI• 
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conducted  morning  paper.  The  foregoing  will  give  one  an  idea 
of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  newspapers  that  have  been 
pnblished  witliin  the  County  since  its  organization.  But  these 
publications  by  no  means  indicate  the  extent  of  the  reading  of 
daily  papers  in  this  community.  More  than  five  hundred  Xew 
York  daily  newspapers  are  sold  in  Binghamton  alone  each  day, 
besides  large  numbers  of  foreign  weekly  journals,  and  Bingham- 
ton now  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  reading  community  of  Broome 
County. 

The  first  telegraph  line  connecting  with  Binghamton  was  put 
up,  I  think,  in  IS-i'J.  It  connected  this  place  with  Oswego  by 
the  way  of  Ovrogo  and  Ithaca.  Not  long  after,  under  the  di- 
rection of  tlif  late  Mr.  Ezra  Cprnell,  a  line  was  erected  from 
Ithaca  tlsrougii  Owego.  Binghamton,  ^lontrose,  Carbondale, 
Honesdale.  and  on  to  New  York.  The  Erie  Railway  Company 
did  not  at  fir-r  em})lny  the  telegraph  in  the  management  of  their 
ro:\d.  but  ran  ihcir  ti'ains  by  printed  instructions  to  the  coudiie- 
tors  for  three  or  four  years. 

We  liave  now  tr-l<'gr;i}>li  lines  in  every  direetion,  along  all  of 
the  raiji-onds,  beside^  tlie  wires  oi'  tlie  A\"estern  Union  Cnnijiany. 
The  increase  uf  ti'legrapliic  business  I  have  not  been  al)le  to  ob- 
tain ;  l)ui  that  i;  cori-osix^nds  favoraldy  with  tlie  increas','  in  the 
number  of  leiu  iv-  and  other  nuiil  matter  T  have  no  doubt.  Xo 
daily  pa[)er  is  nov.-  complete  AA  itbont  daily  dispatches  fri»ni  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  when  the  lumber  had  all  licen 
taken  olT,  the  I'eohlc  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  rheii'  farms, 
and  that  imw  farming  is  the  leading  interest  of  the  County. 
This  has  wrouglit  a  most  decided  change  in  its  general  a}>i)ear- 
ance.  In-ie;i(l  t»f  slovenly,  neglected  lot-  of  land,  without  fen.ces 

or  cons  :<  'ft  :  1  ''e  bai  id  iu:-.  !  he  (  'oU  !i!y  i  11  e\er\  d  iree!  i'  iM  pre-ciil  s 

an  a-peci  of  the  highest  ciihi\ation.    Tlie  farm  hotises  and 
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barns  within  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  almost  entirely  re- 
built, and  tlie  fields  formerly  grown  up  to  brush  and  briars  pro- 
duce to  their  owners  an  ample  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  pota- 
toes, &c.  The  most  extensive  farm  product  of  our  County  is 
butter.  Almost  every  farm  produces  more  or  less  of  this  article 
for  sale.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  quantity  of  butter 
shipped  to  other  markets  from  this  County.  That  it  is  large  I 
cannot  doubt,  while  our  own  City  consumes  no  inconsideralde 
quantity  each  day.       ,    ;  \ 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  estate  in  Broome  County 
for  1875  was  ^7,326,303.00. 

The  manufactured  products  of  tlic  County  at  the  present  day 
form  no  small  or  insignificant  item.  A  gentleman  well  versed 
in  the  business  has  furnished  me  with  an  estimate  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  leather  nuinufactured,  sold  and  exported  from 
the  County  evury  year.  He  estimates  the  entire  amount  as  not 
being  less  than  one  million,  live  hundred  thousand  dollars 
500,000.) 

I  am  indel)t(-d  to  Bexj.  DeYoe,  Esq.,  Colleeior  of  United 
States  KuM-iiue  tor  this  I)i.-:trict,  for  certain  statistics  in  relation 
to  tlie  single  ai'ticle  of  tdnieco  nunuifactiri-ed  in  this  City  alone 
under  the  various  forms  in  whicli  it  is  oon,-iimed.  The  statis- 
tics refer  only  to  tlie  City  of  Biiighauiton,  and  wliile  we  have 
in  mind  that  this  City  is  the  central  point  of  the  County,  it 
jiuist  likewise  he  remembei-eil  tha.t  there  are  other  jinints  within 
the  County  where  this  jirficle  is  manufactured.  So  tliat  the  I'e- 
p<ui  of  l\h\  I)e\'oe  even  may  n-tt  inelmie  all  of  tliis  article  ex- 
])orted  from  the  County  of  Broome. 

Tlu^  number  of  eigai's  manufactured  in  the  City  of  Bingham- 
ton  (iiirinu-  the  ViMf  1>; was  1  ( t.ii  M  >.(  )t)i.>.  Tlie  value  of  the>e 
cigars  i.-  reju.rted  at  -^-MlO-OOt). 
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The  aggregate  value  of  the  tobacco  otherwise  manufactured 
in  this  City  during  the  same  time  was  8130,000. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  City  of  Bingham- 
ton  amounts  to  at  least  $G00,000  worth  of  exports  each  year. 

The  Jones  Scale  Works  employs  one  hundred  men,  and  the 
annual  product  ot  the  manufacture  of  scales  at  this  establish- 
ment amounts  to  ^500,000. 

The  mtmufactory  of  eartheru  w;ire  of  \\m.  Roberts  sells  about 
'$20,000  worth  of  pottery  every  year. 

The  establishment  of  ]^Iessrs.  J.  P.  Xoyes  &  Brother  for 

the  niaiurfiic'ure  ot  a  siiurle  yarietv  of  horn  combs  is  quite  ex- 
tensive, ami  employs  a  large  number  of  men.  The  work  is  per- 
formed by  macliinery  of  a  very  unique  and  ingenious  character, 
the  inveiuioii  «>f  one  or  of  botb.  tlie  proprietors.  Five  thousand 
gro.-s  of  conib>>  are  siiipped  fi'om  tliis  estjiblislimeut  annu;i]ly, 
and  their  value  amounts  to  ^50,000. 

A  conrpany  ju!<  recently  been  organizeil  fi.)r  tlie  manuf;!crnn' 
of  t'liiidr'.'n'-  (.•a('i'ia;.r<'-.  sU;iL'-li<  and  vi'lo''i[~)('( h:'-^.  under  tlie  title 
of  th^'  W'inion  Abinui'afturing  Ctnn^-any.  This  coinp'a.n}  s-jlvl 
thirtv  thou-aiid  -liagii- andi  ^Itour  !i\e  thousand  carriages  duiang 
the  vcar  isb").  Tht'  t'tuiri'  \abie  of  articb'^  manufactured  by 
this  C(Mn])anv  willn'n  tlie  year  is  about 

There  are  bkcwi-i"  many  private  enter[)i'ise>  earriod  on.  m)t 
onlv  in  Ib'nghaiMlon  ])Ut  in  eveiw  ])ari  (d'  th.-  County,  in  aahli- 
tion  to  ab-ra.}_\  alhnh.'il  lo,   whieli   le-t   oniy  employ  niuv:- 

l)ers  of  men  Imt  a'id  niaieriall)'  to  the  atiuount  am!  value  of  the 
aggregate  ol"  manufaetured  product  <.  Numerous  carriage  niaiv- 
ing  e.-t  ahli-iiMnaits.  fui-nlture  faetorie^.  foundries  aud  ready- 
madt'  (dtiihiie.;'  h'liiM'^  ;irr  h>  or  fmiuil  cm  iuv  i  ug  f<  >r\\  a  rd  hie^ines- 
aiul  tran-f<uauinu- crude  lualei-ial   into  u-cdul  articd(\>  and  reai 
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wealth.  One  clothing  house  in  Bingliamton  manufactures  and 
sells  ready-made  clothing  to  the  amount  of  8250,000  annually. 

There  were  no  banking  institutions  in  this  County  until  1S31, 
when  the  Broome  County  Bank  was  chartered.  It  was  organ- 
ized under  the  old  Safety  Fund  law,  and  continued  its  opera- 
tions until  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  when  it  reorganized 
under  a  later  law  of  the  State,  and  subsequently  it  came  under 
the  Xational  General  Banking  Law  of  the  United  States.  Its 
capital  is  -sl00,OO0.  This  was  the  only  banking  capital  in 
the  County  for  many  years. 

The  Binghamto]!  Bank  was  organized  December,  1S3S,  with 
an  alleged  capital  of  8100.000,  and  immediately  went  into 
operation.  It,  liowever,  existed  but  tAvo  or  tlirce  years,  when  it 
failed,  and  its  affairs  were  wound  up. 

The  Bank  of  ]>inghainton  was  orga.nized  under  the  General 
Banking  Law  of  this  State  in  July,  1852,  with  a  capital  of 
8100,000,  which  has.  since  been  increased  to  8200,  UOO. 
After  the  passage  of  tlie  Xational  Banking  LaAV,  and  Avben  it 
was  evident  tliat  tliis  Avas  the  settled  policy  of  tliu  GoAernnient, 
the  Bank  of  Bing]);imton  organized  anew,  and  is  noAv  knoAvn  as 
the  City  Xational  Bank  of  l^iriglianiton. 

T])e  Sus'iiK'iuiiina  A'alley  Bank  also  amis  organizcl  under  tlte 
General  IJaiiking  LaAv  uf  tlie  State  in  Jaiuiary,  l^o->.  Its  cap- 
ital is  81ot>.(M)(i.  Tin's  l)ank  retains  its  origin;il  nrganizat ion. 
and  is  one  of  ilic  few  Slate  Ikiiiks  now  in  existerice. 

The  I'irst  Xational  r)ank  of  riinglianiton  was  organized  under 
tlie  General  or  Xational  liankiiig  ha \v  iii  1  >eci.  iiibcr,  18(!;k  It 
Avas  the  first  Xational  Bank  cliarU'rcd  here.  It-  capital  (trig- 
inallv  \\a  — •]  oo.iioo.  inn  li;is  -incr  !u.\'n.  iiiciva-.;!  lo  ->\'onj)iiO, 

The  Merchants'  Xati(ni:il   Hank.    Avifji  a  capital  of  81UtiJHH). 
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is  the  hist  bank  organized  in  this  City.  It^  organization  was 
effected  in  January,  1874. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  bank  capital,  with  the  surplus  on 
hand,  in  the  several  banks  will  exceed  one  million  of  dollars. 
There  is  probably  an  equal  amount  held  on  deposit  by  the  sev- 
eral banks,  and  qIso  a  large  amount  by  the  Savings  Banks.  On 
the  1st  instant  (July  1st.  1876,)  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans 
and  discounts  of  all  the  brinks  was  81,515.5oii. 

There  are  no  distilleries  in  the  County.  There  are  rectifying 
establishments  in  the  City,  where  alcohol  is  transformed  into 
the  various  forms  in  whicii  it  is  drank  by  tlio  consumers  ;  l)ut  I 
<lo  not  k]iow  of  any  }ilace  within  the  Ijutmds  of  tlie  County  of 
Broome  where  grain  of  any  kind,  the  product  of  the  eartli  and 
the  fi>od  (jf  ]nan,  is  sul»jected  to  tlie  process  of  transformation 
intu  alc(^liol.  A\1i;it  wt-  drink,  tljorefiviv,  we  im.oort.aiKl  it  juuv 
be  a  satisfaction  to  many  to  km)v;  tiiat  not  a  dolhir  of  the  in- 
creased vrealtli  of  tlie  County  is  tMviiig  to  tlu-  disi ilhition  of 
grain  into  ardent  spirits,  within,  its  boundai'ies. 

Tlie  County  of  l>r')onie  has  never  been  Avanting  in  patriotic 
impulsr^,  nor  diiittnry  in  i]\v  dischargL-  of  [intriotic  duties. 
During  the  war  Circat  l^ritain  in  181*2-3,  it  siiit  its  citizen? 
to  tiie  lii'ld  lo  rcprl  an  ima-i'ni  by  Britisli  troops.  In  tlie  war 
with.  Mi'xict),  the  Cnimty  \v;is  represented  not  only  by  private 
s(»Kl;i'i-,-  in  tlie  iMiik-  Uu  iirmy,  laif  oy  the  jirrscni  Cilu.  /folm 
C,  ]J;i}ti nsoi).  u  !i(»,  V.  ith  V.  S.  (!rant  and  olhors  siiice  distiii- 
gnishi.'ik  u;i-  a  >econd  licutctiant  in  tlir  V.  S.  Army,  under  Ccr.. 
Tuyhn-,  a!  iln:  baillo  (*f  P:do  A!t(»  and  b'csaca  dc  la  Pnlma,  on 
!]ie  Sth  an<l  I'lh.  of  May.  ISUk  and  wlio  served  in  Mcxifo  during 
'  lU'  fill  irr  war, 

r.-lii']!i.,w)   of    isr.l    brtike  cul.   not  :t    inoulh  h;'d 
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elapsed  after  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumpter  before  three  full 
companies,  from  Binghamton  and  vicinity,  were  at  tlie  rendez- 
vous, and  were  soon  after  incorporated  into  the  27th  regiment 
X.  Y.  S.  Vohmteers. 

I  learn  from  Capt.  E.  C.  Kattel,  late  Provost  Marshal  of  this 
District,  that  four  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty -four  men 
were  sent  from  the  County  of  Broome  during  the  war,  and  tluit 
in  bounties  and  for  other  })urposes  connected  witli  the  objects  of 
the  war,  tlie  County  contri])uted  the  ^um  of  one  miUion,  fon r 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  (^^1,42G,000.) 

Tliis  skctcli  would  ])e  incomplete  wore  I  to  omit  to  notice  a 
pul>lic  institution,  located  in  our  vicinity.  I^refer  to  tlie  New 
York  State  Ixebi;iate  Asylum. 

Tliis  instil ution  wus  fisundcij  ;in(n>uilt,  an!l  is  now  conducted, 
in  the  full  l)e]ic't  tl:at  the  comlitinn  of  tlie  sysleiu  wriie-h  t-alls 
for  the  tlic  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  simulnnts.  aiui  winch  so 
man.y  are  unable  to  resist,  i<  a  n.Kudjid  condition  :  ;ind  that  tliis 
condition  is  amenalde  to  trciitment.  and  can  bo  >uccos-full_v 
coniliatcd.  It  is  the  iirst  institution  of  the  kind  over  [intjooted. 
The  results  have  fully  met  tho  expeciations  (»f  ii s  foundoi's.  and 
returns  estal)lish  the  fact  that  at  least  50  ]ter  cent,  of  rho  in- 
niulo-  of  (he  in.-niution  aro  ro^toivd  to  usofud  pni'sui;-.  soci- 
ety and  to  tlie  wurld,  through  its  iriStrumeniabty. 

In  conclusion,  my  fellow  citizens.  1  cnn  only  I'emni-k  that  our 
devon  t  acknow  Icilgnicnt  s  ;i  re  (luc  to  the  (iroal  l)i-[)oscrof  ali 
events — (o  Him  who  holds  the  destiny  of  n:;!ions  in  his 
hamls.  for  his  safe  guiihince.  Ids  watchful  jwotcction  and  his 
great  (lcli\erance  of  the  people  during  tlie  !ir>t  ecu!  ury  of  i  mj  r 
e\i.-:ence  as  a  nat  ion. 

Mav  the  satne  i *r<i\idence  on  wiiich  (Uir  forefat hers  [ihired 
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such  '^firm  reliance,"  continue  its  protecting  care  in  directing 
tlie  counsels  of  succeeding  generations  ;  and  may  tliat  whicli 
'•'exalteth  a  nation  "  ever  be  tlie  leading  characteristic  of  our 
people. 


